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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS 


[From July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1923] 


I. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. — The Russian question, German 
reparations, and the Near Eastern situation were the major inter- 
national problems of the year. In accordance with plans formulated 
at the Genoa conference (cf. last Recorp, p. 14), representatives of 
twenty-nine nations met at The Hague on June 15, 1922, for the pur- 
pose of effecting, if possible, an arrangement whereby the Russian 
Government would recognize Russia’s pre-war debts and agree to 
restitution of nationalized foreign-owned property. Mr. Lloyd George, 
who fathered the conference, was not present, the British being repre- 
sented by Edward H. Young, Financial Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Sir Philip Lloyd-Graeme, Director of Overseas Trade. The 
French Government, which had already made it clear that in its view 
the representatives at the conference were merely technical experts 
without power to make any decision without reference to their re- 
spective governments, sent Charles Benoist, French Minister at The 
Hague; M. Alphand, Director of the Department of Property and 
Private Interests; Count Massigli, Secretary of the Ambassadors’ 
Council; M. Charles, Inspector of Finance; Francois Poncet, Director 
of the Office of Economic Study; and Prof. A. G. de la Pradelle. 
The Italian delegation included Baron Romano Avezzano, Prof. Fran- 
cesco Giannini, Count Vannutelli, Count di Giura, and Cavalier Buté. 
Belgium was represented by M. Cattier, M. Galopin and M. Witmeur. 
Russia’s delegation was composed of M. Litvinov, M. Krestinsky, 
M. Sokolnikov and Leonid Krassin. The United States Government, 
which had previously declined to send a delegation (cf. last Recorp, 
p. 14), was unofficially represented by Louis A. Susdorff, Chargé 
d’Affaires at The Hague. Jonkheer van Karnebeek, Dutch Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, presided over the conference. Considerable time 
was spent in preliminaries and it was not until June 27 that the first 
joint session was held. From the outset the Russians insisted upon 
obtaining credits before considering the other issues involved. The 
Powers, on the other hand, were equally firm in declaring that no loan 
would be made unless the Soviet Government agreed to care for the 
pre-war debts and either return the nationalized foreign-owned prop- 
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erty or make satisfactory compensation therefor. In the course of 
the discussions it was brought out that Russia desired credits in for- 
eign currencies totaling 3,224,000,000 gold rubles ($1,612,000,000), and 
that these credits would be used for transport (1,050,000,000 rubles), 
agriculture (924,000,000), industries (750,000,000), commercial credits 
(300,000,000), and bank credits (200,000,000). These items, M. Litvinov 
declared, represented Russia’s minimum necessities and should be 
granted as a direct credit to the Moscow Government. When his 
demand was characterized by the French and Belgian delegates as 
fantastic, Litvinov retorted that without such a loan there would be 
small probability that the Allied nations would collect on what they 
asserted was due to them. The Powers, he said, in pursuing their 
present Russian policy were suffering economic losses, for Russia was 
willing to trade and to make important concessions, Free trade 
would not be countenanced, and in the granting of concessions the 
Soviet preferred to form a mixed company by which foreign capital- 
ists would be partners with the Soviet, thus dividing the profits with 
Moscow. He made it clear, however, that other forms of conces- 
sions might not be impossible and that concessionaires would be 
granted considerable leeway in the matter of labor supply. Some six 
hundred concessions, including oil, minerals, timber and sugar, were 
mentioned. Neither railroad nor steamship concessions were included. 
M. Cattier of Belgium emphatically asserted that the list included 
several properties belonging to Belgian nationals. He therefore at- 
tempted to commit the Russian spokesman to a statement that any 
concessions granted would apply only to non-nationalized property, 
and that foreign-owned property would be restored to the owners; 
but the most M. Litvinov would say was that foreign owners would 
be given preference in the matter of concessions. It soon became 
obvious that neither side would yield on the important issues at 
stake, and the conference, having accomplished nothing, finally ad- 
journed on July 19. (Cf. Other International Affairs, infra, and Rus- 
sia, infra.) 

REPARATIONS AND THE RUHR.—After the Hague conference 
the Russian question was completely overshadowed by the momen- 
tous problem of reparations. During the year Great Britain, more 
than ever aware of the fact that her economic interests required 
stabilization of Germany and restoration of the German market, con- 
sistently maintained her policy of opposing French militarism and of 
advocating the fixation of a definite amount for Germany to pay. The 
Poincaré Government, on the other hand, whatever its motive, just 
as consistently demanded that Germany respect the financial pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty. Belgium naturally supported France, 
while Italy, for business reasons, leaned toward Britain. This align- 
ment of interest was clearly evident at the thirteenth Inter-Allied 
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Council, which gathered at London on August 5 for the purpose of 
discussing reparations, war debts and property compensation claims. 
This conference, hailed in some quarters as a British maneuver, was 
prefaced by two important matters. The first of these was the Ger- 
man request for an extended moratorium. The payment of 32,000,000 
marks due July 15, reduced from 50,000,000 marks by the Reparations 
Commission on July 11, was made under duress and after the German 
Government had requested that it be relieved from this and further 
indemnity payments for a period of three years. At the same time 
in a communication to the French Government it asked that the 
monthly payments in cash for liquidation of claims of French nationals 
against German nationals, represented in clearing house balances, be 
reduced from $10,000,000 to $2,500,000. In addition the Germans de- 
clared that it would be impossible to keep up coal deliveries of 1,900,- 
ooo tons monthly, and asked that the amount be reduced by one-third. 
In a peremptory note dispatched to Berlin on July 26, Premier Poin- 
caré informed the German Government that under no circumstances 
would the request for a reduction of the clearing house balances be 
granted. The German Government, he declared, had no business to 
trifle with treaty obligations, and unless it agreed by August 5 to 
meet such obligations, immediate steps would be taken to enforce 
payment. The German Government in its reply on August 4 stated 
that it had no intention of defaulting on the clearing house payments, 
that it had merely asked for a reduction of the monthly amounts, 
and protested against the threatened use of force as unjustified. It 
also declared that the clearing house payments formed a part of the 
general reparations and that France, therefore, had no right to adopt 
punitive measures before August 15, when the next reparations in- 
stalment was due. After pointing to the disastrous fall of the mark, 
it urged France to defer action until after the inter-Allied meeting. 
M. Poincaré, however, would brook no delay and immediately issued 
a decree directing seizure of German balances in French banks, sus- 
pending all payments to Germans of awards of the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal, sequestrating all proceeds of the liquidation of German 
property in France, suspending such liquidation in Alsace-Lorraine, 
and threatening expulsion of German citizens from French soil and 
particularly from Alsace-Lorraine. Coming as it did on the eve of 
the inter-Allied meeting, this threat of independent action caused 
concern in London. Equally disturbing, from the French viewpoint, 
was an identic note bearing the signature of the Earl of Balfour and 
dispatched on August 1 to all countries owing money to Britain as a 
result of war loans. In substance the Balfour note recited the evils 
of the existing situation and stated that Britain was ready, if such a 
policy formed part of a satisfactory international agreement, to remit 
all these war loans and abandon all further rights to German repara- 
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tions. In other words, Britain offered to cancel the $12,000,000,000 
due her if the United States would cancel the $5,000,000,000 due her 
from Britain. Under no circumstances, the note continued, would 
Britain ask more of her debtors than was necessary to pay her credi- 
tors. Many Americans construed this note as a clever means of 
placing the whole burden of responsibility for continuance of the 
European chaos upon the shoulders of the United States. By the 
French Government it was regarded as an answer to the French pro- 
posal that France remit all Class C reparation bonds, reducing the 
reparation total of 132,000,000,000 gold marks to 50,000,000,000 on the 
explicit understanding that the debts of France to Great Britain and 
the United States be cancelled. To Poincaré and the French national- 
ists the note had a double significance. First of all they professed to 
see in it an effort to secure a solution of the reparation problem 
beneficial to commercial England. And, secondly, they hailed it as 
giving France a free hand in her determination to make Germany 
pay in full—-One can, therefore, easily imagine the diplomatic atmos- 
phere surrounding the London Conference of August 5, which lasted 
only a week. At the outset M. Poincaré presented an elaborate 
scheme for control of German resources—forests, the Ruhr mines, 
customs and taxes, and sixty per cent of the profits of certain indus- 
tries. Germany, the French Premier asserted, would not pay unless 
compelled, and compulsion required direct action. The British, on 
the other hand, ably supported by the Italians, whose share in repara- 
tions was small and whose need for German commercial relations 
was pressing, disapproved of the French plan for so-called “ produc- 
tive guarantees”, which they asserted would prove economically dis- 
astrous and render Germany less able to pay. They favored a gen- 
eral moratorium. Mr. Lloyd George emphatically declared this to be 
the only solution. Thus deadlocked, the French and British Premiers 
agreed to disagree. They also agreed that Berlin should have a re- 
spite of four weeks for the payment of the $10,000,000 due on August 
15, and that in the future the obligation of collection should rest upon 
the individual governments. 

The failure of the London Conference left the question of a mora- 
torium to the Reparation Commission. Accordingly a special com- 
mittee of two allied experts, Sir John Bradbury and M. Manelere, 
were sent to Berlin on August 18 to obtain definite information as to 
exactly what Germany could and would do. After a series of “ con- 
versations” the envoys reported on August 26 that Germany was 
absolutely opposed to the Poincaré scheme for “ productive guar- 
antees”” and was ready to substitute therefor a full guaranteed plan. 
The German offer provided for a contract between the German Gov- 
ernment and German industrialists, including Hugo Stinnes, for de- 
livery of products from the Ruhr mines and the state forests during 
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the moratorium, with penalties to be enforced if the industrialists did 
not respect the terms of the agreement. At the invitation of the 
Commission, State Secretary Schroeder and Herr Bergmann were 
sent to present the German case. No sooner were details of the offer 
divulged than M. Poincaré rejected it as an unsatisfactory solution. 
On August 30 Dr. Wirth, German Chancellor, was informed that 
while the Commission was not disposed to reject the German offer, it 
must know what “productive guarantees” Germany would give to 
satisfy the French Government. In reply, Berlin simply refused to 
consider any such guarantees. The Commission was now ina dilemma, 
for it was hopelessly divided. Finally, out of the confusion came a 
compromise arrangement on August 31. Request for a moratorium 
was denied, France and Belgium voting in the negative, Britain in 
the affirmative, and Italy not voting at all. Instead of a moratorium, 
a respite of six months was given on condition that the Germans pro- 
ceed forthwith to reorganization of their finances and currency, and 
that Belgium be given properly endorsed bank notes to cover the 
270,000,000 gold marks due her because of the priority which she had 
been granted in the reparations payments. Almost simultaneously, 
Hugo Stinnes and Senator de Lubersac negotiated a scheme providing 
for delivery of German materials to France for reconstruction pur- 
poses in the devastated regions. Cost of the materials delivered 
(13,000,000,000 francs) was to be defrayed by the German government 
and charged on her reparations account. 

Those who hoped that this action on the part of the Reparation 
Commission would help stabilize German finances and prevent fur- 
ther depreciation of the mark, were doomed to disappointment, for 
the mark continued to decline in value. On September 14 Germany 
informed Belgium that she could not supply the $100,000,000 in gold 
marks demanded as a guarantee for the note issue on reparations 
account. At the same time she asserted that she was unable to pay 
£1,500,000 demanded by September 15 by the Allies on account of 
private pre-war debts. It was apparent that the situation, instead of 
improving, was getting worse, and on October 11 the Reparation 
Commission held a special meeting in Paris to discuss the mark 
cataclysm and the general condition of German finances. This was 
followed by still another meeting in Berlin on October 29 in con- 
junction with a commission of foreign experts including Gustav Cas- 
sell of Sweden, John M. Keynes of Great Britain, and Jeremiah Jenks 
of the United States. The Reparation Commission’s report found 
the German Government without any plans for solving the repara- 
tion problem, the German officials simply declaring that an extended 
moratorium, a reduction in deliveries in kind and coal, and a loan 
were necessary if Germany, and in turn Europe, were to be saved 
from economic ruin. The financial experts rendered two reports to 
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the Commission: the majority report declared that stabilization of 
the mark was possible and mainly dependent on Germany’s own 
efforts; the minority report, signed by Dr. Vissering of Netherlands 
and Leopold Dubois of Switzerland, recommended formation of an 
international banking syndicate with a capital of 1,000,000,000 gold 
marks for stabilization purposes, and a complete moratorium until all 
advances had been repaid, The Reparation Commission returned to 
Paris empty-handed on November 10, except for the offer of Chan- 
cellor Wirth to accept the minority report of the financial experts. 

Thus matters stood on December 9, when another inter-Allied 
council assembled in London. Meanwhile the Lloyd George, Facta 
and Wirth governments had fallen, but their going had little effect 
upon the situation. M. Poincaré, adhering to his former policy, offered 
to accept a two-year moratorium if satisfactory guarantees were 
forthcoming. Such guarantees, he said, would include measures for 
the economic control of the Rhineland industries and partial occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, with miiltary supervision of the customs and coal 
output. For Britain, the new Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, em- 
phatically declared that such measures could only be regarded as 
penalties and not economic guarantees, and that Great Britain could 
not consent to such a program. He proposed first of all, the cancella- 
tion of the French debt to Britain, irrespective of whether America 
held Britain to account or not. On this basis, he suggested the cessa- 
tion of coercive measures against Germany, a moratorium to permit 
Germany to reestablish her finances, and a reduction of reparations 
to thirty or forty billion gold marks. Belgium presented her own 
plan, the main features of which called for an international loan to 
Germany of 5,000,000,000 gold marks a year for seven years, which 
should represent the sum total of the reparations. For Italy, Signor 
Mussolini proposed that the reparations question be dealt with in 
connection with the inter-Allied debts. The Italian plan also called 
for a moratorium and a reduction of reparations. After a three-day 
discussion in which nothing concrete was accomplished, the confer- 
ence broke up, with the understanding, however, that another meet- 
ing should be held in Paris on January 2. On December 15, Poin- 
caré’s policy was approved by the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 
512 to 76. 

As soon as the Paris Conference opened, the respective plans were 
submitted. The Italian proposal already published on December 15, 
called for a two-year moratorium and a reduction of reparations to 
50,000,000,000 gold marks, Germany to be required to raise a 3,000,- 
000,000 mark loan, 500,000,000 marks of which would be used to 
stabilize her currency and the rest for reparations. She would also 
be required to continue payments in kind and the Allied Guaranty 
Commission would supervise her finances during the moratorium 
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period. The British plan proposed a four-year moratorium, finality 
of settlement, and a reduction of the total indemnity to 50,000,000,000 
gold marks to be spread in the form of five per cent bonds over a 
thirty-two year period. The British were opposed to the occupation 
of German territory, except in case of future default, and then only 
after unanimous Allied consent. The French and Belgian proposals 
did not differ materially from the Italian, except that Poincaré in- 
sisted upon “ productive guarantees”. All the proposals were there- 
fore in agreement that the amount of reparations should be reduced 
to 50,000,000,000 gold marks (it had been fixed at 226,000,000,000 gold 
marks in January, 1921, and reduced to 132,000,000,000 one year later). 
France also proposed that the European inter-Allied debts be paid 
with Class C reparation bonds (issued by the Reparation Commission 
for 82,000,000,000 gold marks and practically conceded as financially 
worthless); Britain, on the other hand, insisted upon the partial pay- 
ment of debts due her with the gold deposited in London by France 
and Italy as security for war advances. This gold included 1,864,000,000 
francs, or about one-third of the gold reserve of the Bank of France. 
Britain further proposed that the Reparation Commission be super- 
seded by a neutral body with a German chairman, while France em- 
phasized drastic financial control. In criticizing the British proposal, 
M. Poincaré declared it was too lenient, diminished French claims 
and entailed a revision of the Treaty of Versailles, to which France 
would not consent. He also objected to the proposal to supersede 
the Reparation Commission, to the reduction of reparations in kind 
during any moratorium and to the British appropriation of the gold 
deposits. Mr. Bonar Law in turn declared that the French plan for 
“productive guarantees” constituted a violation of the Versailles 
Treaty, that it would operate to destroy Germany both economically 
and politically, and redound detrimentally not only to France but to 
the whole world. When on January 4 the Conference broke up, M. 
Poincaré again stated that France and England had agreed to disagree. 

Although the United States took no part in the Conference, it was 
known that the Washington Government favored a commission of 
eminent international financiers, which would survey the economic 
situation in Europe, and devise a scheme for financing Germany. 
Such was the plan outlined by Secretary Hughes in the course of his 
speech on American foreign policy at New Haven on December 29, 
in which he clearly indicated that American public opinion was 
utterly opposed to the exercise of force. 

Meanwhile the Reparation Commission, now dominated by France, 
by a vote of three to one (Great Britain) declared Germany in volun- 
tary default in her wood deliveries for 1922. Similar action was taken 
on January 9 in regard to her coal deliveries. On this occasion the 
British member of the Commission, voting in the negative, pointed 
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out that Germany was only 11% per cent in default after deducting 
deficits due to causes beyond her control. Mr. Roland W. Boyden, 
the American observer at the meetings of the Commission, enter- 
tained the same view and stated that in his opinion the reparations 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty were impossible of fulfilment. 
These decisions of the Reparation Commission were immediately 
followed by the occupation of the Ruhr Valley. On January 10 M. 
Poincaré notified Berlin that as a result of the German default of coal 
deliveries “the French Government has decided to dispatch to the 
Ruhr a mission of control composed of engineers and having the 
necessary powers to supervise the acts of the Kohlensyndikat, and to 
assure by virtue of orders given by its President either to the latter 
syndicate or to the German Transport service strict application of 
the schedules fixed by the Reparation Commission and take all neces- 
sary measures for the payment of reparations.” At the same time 
100,000 French and Belgian troops began their advance across the 
Rhine into the Ruhr coal and iron region. Essen was occupied with- 
out incident. General Degoutte took command at Duesseldorf and 
the German industrial experts departed. On January 12 a state of 
siege was proclaimed, and a press censorship established, throughout 
the newly occupied territory. Two days later the mining town of 
Bochum was occupied, as also eventually were Mannheim, Karlsruhe 
and Darmstadt. On January 11 the French Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved the Ruhr policy by a vote of 478 to 86. As soon as the French 
movement began, Germany recalled her ambassador from Paris and 
her minister from Belgium. The concordat with Italy involving 
payment of 800,000,000 marks for the redemption of German property 
in Italy was also denounced. Protests were also sent to the United 
States and Great Britain to the effect that coercive military measures 
were being “directed against a defenseless and peaceful nation,” and 
that Germany would not “ meet violence with violence.” 

On January 10 President Harding, in accord with a Senate resolu- 
tion, ordered the American Army of Occupation on the Rhine, which 
had been reduced to one thousand men, to return home immediately, 
and on the twenty-seventh the Coblenz district was officially trans- 
ferred to the French. Although the President stated no reasons for 
the withdrawal, many Americans interpreted it as a condemnation of 
French policy. 

From the standpoint of reparations the occupation of the Ruhr 
appeared to be a failure. From the time they entered the region, the 
French were embarrassed and handicapped by civil obstruction and 
passive resistance. On January 31 the French cut off the entire Ruhr 
coal supply from unoccupied Germany and seized the Ruhr customs 
on the ground that Germany had failed to pay reparations totaling 
500,000,000 gold marks on that date. (The payment fell due on Jan- 
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uary 15, but the Reparation Commission granted fifteen days’ grace.) 
A railroad strike immediately resulted, and in less than a week traffic 
was completely paralyzed by a tangled mass of stalled coal trains. 
The French then announced that railroad sabotage would be pun- 
ished by death. On the same day M. Poincaré admitted that the 
campaign of obstruction and passive resistance threatened “to bring 
disorganization to the exploitation of mines and factories of the Ruhr.” 
German coal operators and engineers either quit their posts or re- 
fused to carry out French orders, and the French retaliated by arrest- 
ing, imprisoning and deporting these recalcitrants, Thus Herr Thys- 
sen and five other coal magnates were arrested on January 20, and 
fined for refusal to deliver coal to the French as directed. As a pro- 
test against this action, 75,000 men and women employed in the 
Thyssen mines and steel plants went on strike. During February and 
early March, the French attempted to secure results, not only by 
tightening their grip on the sections already occupied, but by extend- 
ing the area under control. By March they had an unbroken military 
and customs line stretching from Switzerland to the Belgian and 
Dutch frontiers. The British bridgehead at Cologne became an island 
in the zone of occupation. Meanwhile, internal conditions did not 
improve. On February 16 a French battalion took over the Essen 
police barracks following the shooting of two soldiers by the German 
security police. The next day the Germans were accused of sinking 
two 1000-ton barges between the locks of the Rhine-Herne canal. On 
February 18, a fine of 100,000,000 marks was imposed on the town of 
Gelsenkirchen for the shooting of two French officers by the German 
police. When the authorities refused to pay, a detachment of French 
soldiers went to the city hall and took 88,000,000 marks from the 
treasury; at the railway station they seized 17,000,000, the extra 
5,000,000 being used to defray the cost of collection. A few weeks 
later (March 11) Duesseldorf was fined a like sum for a similar offense 
and officials and prominent citizens were held as hostages. On March 
21 the town lost 60,000,000 marks in retaliation for sabotage. The 
two most serious clashes during the period, however, occurred at Buer 
and Essen. At the former on March 10, eight Germans were killed 
when the French fired into a crowd that had gathered to protest 
against the arrest of two Germans accused of having murdered a 
French army officer and a French civilian official. At Essen on March 
31, eleven Krupp workmen lost their lives and a number were 
wounded when a French detachment attempted to requisition auto- 
mobiles. As a result a number of the Krupp officials were arrested 
and court-martialed on the charge of having excited the workingmen 
to engage in a riotous demonstration. On May 8, Baron Krupp von 
Bohlen was found guilty and sentenced to fifteen years imprisonment 
and a fine of 100,000,000 marks; nine other Krupp directors also re- 
ceived severe sentences. 
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During the first three months of occupation both France and Ger- 
many remained obdurate in their determination not to yield. The 
Cuno Government (cf. infra, Germany) declared that it would make 
no move toward a settlement until the French had evacuated. M. 
Poincaré, while denying that France had any intention of annexing 
the territory, repeatedly stated that France would retain her grip 
until she secured satisfaction. In May, however, a fresh attempt was 
made to obtain a settlement through negotiation. This came in the 
form of a German proposal made more or less in response to a speech 
delivered by Lord Curzon in the House of Lords on April 20, in 
which he intimated that such action on Germany’s part was necessary 
and unavoidable. Despite the positive statement made by the French 
and Belgian premiers that any proposal should be addressed to the 
occupying Powers, it was presented to the British, French, Italian, 
Belgian, United States and Japanese governments. It was prefaced 
with the declaration that passive resistance in the Ruhr must continue 
until that territory was evacuated and treaty conditions restored. In 
regard to reparations, it proposed that the total amount be reduced 
to 30,000,000,000 gold marks, to be raised by international loans and 
to be paid in three instalments: 20,000,000,000 on July 1, 1927; 5,000,- 
000,000 on July 1, 1929; and 5,000,000,000 on July 1, 1931. These pay- 
ments were to be contingent on the success of the loans, and in 
event of failure reference was to be made to an international commis- 
sion. To meet the French demand for security, the note stated that 
the German Government was prepared to conclude any agreement to 
insure peace based on reciprocity. Further, Germany was ready to 
bind herself, with France, to submit all future contentious questions 
to an international tribunal. This offer submitted on May 2 was 
rejected four days later by France and Belgium in emphatic and un- 
compromising terms. The pledges taken on the Ruhr, they said, were 
effected without the least violence on the part of France and Belgium. 
Orders from Berlin alone prevented German civil cooperation, a fact 
admitted in the German offer. No proposal would be entertained, the 
reply stated, so long as the Ruhr resistance continued. Both states 
declared that they would not consent to any reduction of the indem- 
nity unless their debts to Britain and the United States were reduced. 
The proposed guarantees were described as wholly unsatisfactory. 
The reply concluded with the statement that the Ruhr would only be 
evacuated as payments were made, and that the German proposal, if 
accepted, would merely pave the way for the moral, economic and 
political revenge of Germany. 

As soon as it was apparent that the offer of May 2 was inadequate 
as a basis for settlement the Berlin Government drafted a supple- 
mentary proposal along the lines previously suggested by Secretary 
Hughes, which it submitted to the Allies on June 7. The memo- 
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randum embodying this plan again emphasized the willingness of the 
German Government to accept the decision of an impartial inter- 
national body as to the amount Germany could pay and the method 
of payment. As an aid to such a body it stated that the Government 
would throw open to inspection all its financial records. Liability 
was frankly admitted, and the German railway system was offered as 
security for a loan of 10,000,000,000 gold marks at five per cent, thus 
securing an annual payment of 500,000,000 marks. To insure a further 
annual payment of 500,000,000 marks “the entire business, industry, 
banking, trade, traffic and agriculture” were offered as guarantees. 
The total annuity was to be brought up to 1,200,000,000 marks by 
pledging as security the import customs on consumable articles other 
than necessaries, the excise on tobacco, beer, wine, sugar, and re- 
ceipts of the spirits monopoly. These guaranteed payments were to 
begin July 1, 1927. Thus in effect a four-year moratorium was asked 
for. No mention was made of discontinuing passive resistance in the 
Ruhr. On June 8 Premier Poincaré flatly declared that it was use- 
less to discuss any offer as long as German resistance in the Ruhr 
continued. Lord Curzon, however, took another view of the matter 
and on June 9 issued invitations to the Allies to meet in London to 
discuss the latest German proposal. Failing in this, the British Gov- 
ernment addressed a questionnaire to the Paris Government in which 
the latter was asked to define what was meant by the end of passive 
resistance; precisely what measure on the part of the German Gov- 
ernment would satisfy France; and, if passive resistance should cease, 
what would be the French proposal for administering or evacuating 
the Ruhr. At the end of the period under review it was semi-officially 
stated that France was drafting an answer to the British questions. 
Meanwhile (June 20) it was announced that a decree, providing for 
confiscation and enforced operation of all Ruhr Valley industrial 
plants the products of which were applicable to the reparations 
account, was being prepared by General Degoutte, commander of the 
French forces of occupation. (Cf. infra, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many.) 

THE NEAR EASTERN PROBLEM.—The Near Eastern problem, 
during the year under review, has been featured by continued im- 
perialistic rivalries, the defeat of Britain in her diplomatic struggle 
with France, the elimination of Greece from Asia Minor, and the 
return of the Turk to Eastern Thrace. In September the Turkish 
Nationalists, abundantly supplied with French batteries and tanks 
and Italian airplanes, overwhelmed the Greek army in Asia Minor 
and captured Smyrna. Fully half the Greek forces, originally total- 
ing 2,000,000, were killed or captured, and enormous supplies of 
munitions and booty fell into the hands of the victors. The Greek 
military disaster was accompanied by the flight of hundreds of thou- 
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sands of Greek civilians who sought to escape massacre at the hands 
of the advancing Turks. Many poured into Smyrna, but on Septem- 
ber 15 the Greek and Armenian quarter of that city was swept by a 
devastating fire of incendiary origin, over a thousand persons perish- 
ing. Others sought safety on Allied warships and on adjoining 
islands. Owing to the revolutionary movement in Athens (cf. infra, 
p. 88) the Greek authorities were able to render little assistance. 
Having won his immediate objective, Mustapna Kemal turned 
toward the Dardanelles and Constantinople. At the same time he 
demanded the return of Eastern Thrace to Turkey. Alarmed at this 
turn of events which threatened her control of the Straits, Britain 
landed troops at Chanak on the coast of the Aegean Sea on September 
16 and announced that England would fight to keep the neutralized 
zone of the Straits “free”. Greatly incensed, Mustapha Kemal de- 
clared that the so-called neutralization of the Straits on which the 
English insisted was merely a pretext for the retention of British 
control, and that the Turks would refuse to recognize any neutral 
zone unless the Allies pledged themselves to return Thrace at once to 
Turkey. Two days later the Turkish leader occupied Ismid at the 
eastern end of the neutral zone and began to close in on the British 
forces at Chanak. At this juncture the entire British-Atlantic fleet 
was dispatched to the Dardanelles and an appeal made to Rumania 
and Jugoslavia, to France and Italy, and finally to the self-governing 
Dominions, urging them to participate in the effective defense of the 
Straits. From the British point of view the response was disheart- 
ening. The Italians and French ordered their troops to quit the 
Asiatic shore and signified that under no circumstance would they 
oppose the Turks by arms. Jugoslavia and Rumania were lukewarm. 
Of the Dominions, only New Zealand pledged full support; Australia 
promised aid subject to certain conditions; Canada and South Africa 
were silent. On September 19 Mustapha Kemal advised Paris that 
he would make no attack on the neutral zone if the Allies would 
guarantee the immediate restoration to Turkey of Adrianople, Con- 
stantinople and Eastern Thrace to the River Maritza. He further 
stated that he was willing to consent to any “reasonable” assurance 
of the freedom of the Straits and to the establishment of an inter- 
national commission of control. On the same day the French Govern- 
ment urged the British to accept this offer, but on September 21 
Lord Curzon, the British spokesman, declared that Britain would 
neither withdraw its troops from Chanak nor concede the Turkish 
claims to Thrace, Adrianople and Constantinople in advance of a 
peace conference. Meanwhile the Turkish armies continued to ad- 
vance. War seemed imminent. Public sentiment in England and in 
the Moslem sections of the British Empire, however, was dead against 
armed conflict, and on September 23 England reluctantly joined with 
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France and Italy in sending a joint note to the Angora Government 
offering to restore Constantinople and Thrace up to the Maritza River 
to Turkey on condition that the Turks respect the neutrality of the 
Straits zone, which should be placed under the guardianship of the 
League of Nations. The three Allied governments furthermore 
promised to support the admission of Turkey to the League and 
urged an immediate military conference at Mudania to formulate 
terms of an armistice pending a peace conference to be held at Venice 
or elsewhere. This offer Mustapha Kemal accepted on October I, 
after the United States Government had announced its approval of 
the Allied stand for freedom of the Dardanelles and the protection 
of racial and religious minorities. His acceptance of the Allied pro- 
posal was accompanied by the request that the Greeks evacuate 
Thrace within eight days and that Allied troops be stationed on the 
west bank of the Maritza River.— The Mudania Conference opened 
on October 2. After a week of wrangling an armistice was signed 
on October 10. By it Turkey was given sovereignty over Thrace, 
effective within thirty days; provision was made for the delimitation 
of new neutral zones in the areas of Chanak and Ismid; and tem- 
porary zones of Allied occupation were definitely laid out, with which 
the Turks promised not to interfere. In the conferences leading to 
the Mudania arrangement, the British favored the Greeks, while 
France and Italy supported the Turks. As soon as it was definitely 
known that Eastern Thrace was once more Turkish territory a great 
exodus of Christian inhabitants from that region began. On Novem- 
ber 11 Dr. Dokiader, the Greek Minister of Interior, stated that there 
were Over 1,500,000 refugees from Thrace and Asia Minor in Greece 
and that outside assistance would be needed if they were to be cared 
for. 

Meanwhile Great Britain, France and Italy issued invitations to 
the governments of the United States, Greece, Rumania, Jugoslavia, 
Japan and Turkey to meet in a conference at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
for the purpose of effecting a settlement of the thorny Near Eastern 
question. The Russian and Bulgarian governments were also asked 
to send delegates to discuss the question of the Straits. In answering 
the invitation, the United States Government declined to send pleni- 
potentiaries, but stated that it would be represented by observers. 
The conference, which opened on November 20, showed more clearly 
than ever the jealousy and lack of cohesion and harmony between the 
Western Powers. The agenda included the important questions of 
Western Thrace and the Straits, the Capitulations, the Aegean Islands, 
mandated territories including the frontiers of Syria and Iraq, indem- 
nities, removal of Allied troops from Constantinople, and economic 
concessions. To handle these problems three main committees were 
named: Territorial Matters, Status of Foreigners, and Economic 
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Issues. At the outset the Turkish delegation headed by Ismet Pasha 
insisted that the sovereignty of Western Thrace be determined by 
plebiscite. Greece naturally opposed this move, and the Turks finally 
agreed to a thirty kilometer demilitarized zone between Western 
Thrace and European Turkey. The request of the Bulgarians for an 
outlet to the AZ2gean was considered favorably and a proposal made 
to give them the use of the port of Dedeagatch with a passage through 
a thirty-kilometer zone on each side of the Maritza River, this zone 
to be under the jurisdiction of the Allies or the League of Nations. 
This offer Bulgaria refused to accept, claiming she must have com- 
plete sovereignty over the A°gean port and the Maritza River cor- 
ridor.—The Straits question resulted in a long wrangle. Lord Curzon 
insisted upon the demilitarization and internationalization of the great 
waterway and on absolute freedom of passage at all times for vessels 
of peace and war of all nations. The Turks, ably seconded by the 
Russians, declared that the safety of Constantinople warranted the 
fortification of the Straits and their closure to warships. Ambassador 
Child, spokesman for the United States, rallied to Lord Curzon’s 
support when he declared that America would not permit the Black 
Sea to become a Russian lake. With this view Baron Hayashi of 
Japan concurred. On December 8 the Turks accepted on principle 
the Allied plan for demilitarization and internationalization, with free 
passage for merchant ships and for war vessels under certain restric- 
tions. The Turks, on the other hand, were permitted to maintain a 
small garrison on the Gallipoli peninsula. At this juncture the 
United States Government informed tk Allies that it disapproved of 
that part of the scheme providing for an International Straits Com- 
mission which would function under the League of Nations.—Much 
more difficult of settlement was the problem of the Christian minori- 
ties. On December 1, Ismet Pasha admitted that the Angora Gov- 
ernment had ordered the banishment of 1,000,000 Greeks; a few days 
later he suggested that all racial minorities quit the Ottoman State. 
Lord Curzon objected, and, strongly backed by the American repre- 
sentative, made an eloquent plea for their protection. Unmoved by 
the Englishman’s appeal, Ismet Pasha stated that in his opinion there 
were only two solutions of the problem: either the expulsion of the 
minorities, or else absolute faith in Turkey’s good will and sense of 
justice. Turkey, he continued, had for centuries been the victim of a 
malicious campaign of libel and whatever trouble had occurred during 
this time had been caused by interference of outside Powers or by 
nationalistic ambitions on the part of the minorities. After days of 
verbal battle the Turks finally consented to grant the minorities cer- 
tain guarantees. At the same time it was arranged that the Greeks 
in Anatolia and European Turkey, exclusive of Constantinople, should 
be exchanged for the Turks in Greece except those in Western Thrace. 
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The Turks also accepted the proposal for a general amnesty for all 
Turkish subjects, Christian and Moslem alike, for all political and 
military crimes committed during the last nine years. The American 
scheme for an Armenian homeland met with unalterable opposition 
from the Turks. — The delicate subject of the Capitulations and the 
even more perplexing financial and economic questions, including the 
sovereignty of the Mosul oil region, were the jagged rocks upon 
which the conference foundered. Turkey as an independent state 
could not, Ismet Pasha said, accept the judicial guarantees for for- 
eigners which the Allies proposed to substitute for the Capitulations. 
Turkey henceforth, he declared, would have one system of laws and 
courts applicable to Turk and foreigner alike. Nor would the Angora 
Government, he reiterated, recognize the contracts and concessions 
granted by the old Ottoman régime. He suggested, however, that 
the question of Mosul, which Lord Curzon on January 11 declared in 
no uncertain terms Britain would never surrender, be settled privately 
by the two states directly concerned. The financial and economic 
clauses of the draft treaty submitted by the Allies he characterized 
as wholly unsatisfactory. By February 4 it was obvious that the 
opposing delegations were hopelessly deadlocked and on that day 
the conference broke up. 

In formally rejecting the draft treaty on March 6, the Angora Na- 
tional Assembly submitted Turkish counter-proposals in which it 
urged that the Mosul question be settled by separate negotiation with 
Great Britain within a year, and failing agreement, that it be referred 
to the League of Nations. Further, it proposed the abrogation of 
the Capitulations and the financial systems dependent thereon; the 
reduction to a minimum of the authority of the public debt commis- 
sion and the equitable distribution of the debt among the new states 
formerly a part of the Turkish Empire; cancellation of all claims to ry 
reparations arising from the war, except those against Greece, as well 
as claims for gold transferred to the Central Powers or for battle- 
ships ordered in Great Britain and seized by her; reparations for 
damages caused by the Greek Army; continuance of foreign schools, 
hospitals, and charitable institutions in Turkey provided they re- 
frained from indulging in propaganda. Legal advisers not nationals 
of belligerents were to be selected from a list submitted by the Hague 
Tribunal to assist in legislative reforms and to aid in the administra- 
tion of Constantinople and Smyrna for a period of five years. Turk- 
ish subjects in Allied countries were to be accorded the same rights 
as the Allies demanded for their nationals in Turkey. By the middle 
of March the counter-proposals reached the Allied governments and 
on the twenty-first Allied representatives met in London to examine 
them. 

As a result the Lausanne Conference reconvened on April 22 earn- 
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estly determined to liquidate the remaining unsettled problems if pos- 
sible. On the question of the Capitulations the Allies were forced to 
yield; the Turks, however, agreed to appoint four foreign advisers to 
follow up all cases and make recommendations to the Turkish Min- 
istry of Justice. These advisers would receive complaints and must 
be informed of all arrests and domiciliary searches. In like manner 
it was agreed that the International Sanitation Board should be re- 
placed by an advisory health board upon which three foreign physi- 
cians would sit and whose principal duty would be to prevent the 
spread of contagious epidemics. An agreement was patched up be- 
tween Turkey and Greece on May 26. By it Turkey withdrew her 
demand for indemnity for damage in Anatolia, while the Greeks 
acknowledged responsibility but pleaded inability to pay. Greece 
ceded to Turkey a strip of land on the west bank of the Maritza, fac- 
ing Adrianople, together with a dozen or more miles of the Orient 
Railway connecting Constantinople with Budapest and Vienna. The 
protest of the Bulgarians against this cession went unheeded. Both 
states further agreed to the mutual restoration of all ships captured 
since the Mudros armistice in 1918. In settlement of reparations the 
Allies agreed to accept the £6,000,000 Turkish gold seized in the 
Deutsche Bank in Berlin and the £5,000,000 paid to England for battle- 
ships never received.—On several occasions the problem of conces- 
sions nearly wrecked the conference. The Turks resolutely insisted 
that they were not bound by the commitments and obligations en- 
tered into by the Ottoman Empire, while the Allies, particularly 
France and England, insisted that they were. A new slant was given 
to this problem when on April 11 the Angora Government awarded to 
the Ottoman-American Development Company, headed by Admiral 
C. W. Chester, a concession for the construction of more than 2700 
miles of railway, the exploitation of rich mines and the execution of 
other large projects in Anatolia. News of this award at once proved 
a disturbing factor. France claimed that that part of the railroad 
concession between Samsoun and Sivas had already been awarded to 
her, while the British declared that the award overlapped their rights 
in the Mosul oil fields. On June 2 Joseph C. Grew, the American ob- 
server at the conference, informed France that the United States 
would not support any claim to Turkish concessions which abrogated 
rights of nationals of other countries—The payment of interest on 
the Ottoman debt remained an unsolved problem. On June 14 M. 
Poincaré flatly refused to accept a scheme whereby French bond- 
holders would receive interest in paper money for a few years until 
arrangements could be made to make payments in gold. Any such 
scheme, he maintained, would establish a bad precedent for other 
debtor countries—The assassination on May 10 of M. Vorosky, the 
uninvited Russian observer at Lausanne, by a former officer in the 
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Wrangel and Denikine armies, provoked keen resentment in Moscow. 
—(Cf. infra, Turkey.) 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. — The Third Session of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations was held in Geneva during Septem- 
ber. Forty-six states were represented, over half the membership 
being composed of those who had seen service in the two previous 
Assembly meetings; the delegations from Great Britain, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Rumania included women representatives. 
Hungary, upon the recommendation of the Little Entente, was unani- 
mously elected to membership. Augustin Edwards of Chili was 
chosen President by a vote of 42 to 2. Six Vice-Presidents were also 
chosen: Lord Balfour (Great Britain), M. Hanotaux (France), M. 
Gomes (Portugal), M. Branting (Sweden), Count de Gimeno (Spain), 
and M. Nintchitch (Jugoslavia). To handle the work of the Assembly 
six main committees were named as follows: Legal and Constitu- 
tional Questions, Technical Organizations, Reduction of Armaments, 
Budgetary and Financial Questions, Political Problems, and Social 
and General Questions. Approximately half of the twenty-three ple- 
nary meetings were spent in ratifying the reports of these committees. 
Of the twenty-five items listed in the agenda, the problem of reduc- 
tion of armaments was by far the most important. Two League com- 
missions which had been at work on this problem for two years re- 
ported. The first of these, the Permanent Military, Naval and Air 
Commission, submitted what was characterized as the most com- 
plete set of authentic data on the subject ever collected. The second, 
the Temporary Mixed Commission on Armaments, presented three 
important proposals. The first, submitted by Lord Robert Cecil, 
called for a Treaty of Mutual Guarantee open to all countries and 
“binding them to provide immediate and effective assistance in ac- 
cordance with a prearranged plan in the event of one of them being 
attacked, provided that the obligation to render assistance to a coun- 
try attacked shall be limited in principle to those countries situated 
in the same part of the globe.” This guarantee was conditioned “on 
a reduction of armaments being carried out on lines laid down before- 
hand, and on the provision of effective machinery to insure the real- 
ization and the maintenance of such reduction.” Lord Robert de- 
clared that such a treaty was designed in the interests of disarma- 
ment and that it must not become merely a defensive alliance of the 
old type. The guarantee and reduction of armaments, he said, must 
go together. To insure such reduction was the purpose of the second 
proposal, submitted by M. de Jouvenel of France, who moved that 
the states of the world be invited to reduce their armaments to the 
figures for 1913 calculated on the basis of pre-war prices. The third 
proposal recommended that the principle of the Washington naval 
treaty be extended to all states non-signatory of that treaty whether 
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members of the League or not, and that a conference for this purpose 
be summoned by the League Council as soon as possible. All three 
proposals were adopted by the Assembly. The Assembly committee 
on armament reduction also made recommendations dealing with the 
private manufacture of arms and the arms traffic. Hope was ex- 
pressed that the Government of the United States, which had refused 
to ratify the St. Germain Arms Convention of 1919, would at an early 
date state its objections to the Convention and inform the League of 
the conditions on which it would be willing to cooperate. On Sep- 
tember 22 the Assembly adopted a resolution providing for concilia- 
tion commissions and elaborated rules for their procedure. Resolu- 
tions were also adopted for the continuance of the work of the Health 
Organization and the League’s Commission on the Traffic in Opium. 
Regarding the traffic in opiates the conference urged the necessity 
of import and export certificates, called for specific statistics on con- 
sumption, and recommended that the Council invite the Government 
of the United States to nominate a member to serve on the League 
committee. The reports of mandatories and the work of the Perma- 
nent Mandate Commission were closely scrutinized. Resolutions were 
adopted defining the right of petition and prescribing that appeals 
from inhabitants must be sent to the Commission. It was further- 
more provided that complaints from outside sources would receive 
consideration only after the mandatory had had opportunity to express 
its views. On the problem of minorities the Assembly affirmed that 
it was necessary that the Council should retain its “full power of 
direct action” in protecting them, but that this power should be used 
only as a last resort. Questions of law and fact, it ruled, should be 
determined by the Permanent Court. It cautioned minorities of their 
duty “to cooperate as loyal fellow-citizens of the nations to which 
they now belong”. It asked nations not bound by treaties to accord 
minorities “at least as high a standard of justice and toleration” as 
was required under the League system. Two amendments to the Cove- 
nant were discussed. The first proposed the elimination of Article 10; 
the second would give a full juridical interpretation to Article 18. 
Definite action on both was postponed. The Assembly, however, ap- 
proved the action of the Council in increasing the number of non- 
permanent members on the Council in order that seats in this body 
might be more equitably distributed and committee work more easily 
disposed of. As a requit of elections to the Council under this rule 
Brazil, Spain, Belgium, China, Sweden and Uruguay were selected. 

A number of important meetings of the League Council were held 
during the year. At the nineteenth session which convened in Lon- 
don in July, the Class A and Class B mandates were approved and 
action was taken on the reduction of armaments; the treatment of 
minorities, especially in Poland, Upper Silesia and Turkey; the de- 
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portations from Asia Minor; traffic in women and children; the opium 
business; boundary disputes; and bandit raids. The question of the 
Holy Places, as affected by the Palestine mandate, formed the prin- 
cipal topic for discussion at the twentieth session, which opened at 
Geneva on August 31. Increase in the membership of the Council 
(cf. supra), further consideration of the problem of minorities, and an 
international loan to Austria were the main items discussed at the 
twenty-first session, held at Geneva from August 21 to October 4. 
At its twenty-third session, held in Paris from January 29 to February 
3, further progress was made on the problem of the Austrian loan, 
reports on Danzig and the Saar were received, and petitions from the 
inhabitants of certain of the mandated territories were considered. 
With the exception of delimiting the frontier between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, the Council accomplished nothing of importance in 
its twenty-fourth session, which opened at Geneva on April 17.—The 
administration of the Saar Basin came up for discussion at the next 
meeting of the Council, which opened on June 29. For some time 
the administration of the territory had been a source of anxiety to 
the League. Members of the Council with the exception of the 
French and the Belgian representatives were of the opinion that the 
Saar Governing Commission, controlled by the French, had gone 
beyond the letter and spirit of its mandate. A climax was reached 
when in March the Commission issued a repressive ordinance against 
the local population. The British Government at once addressed a 
note to the Member States of the League advising them that the 
British representative on the Council would propose that an impar- 
tial commission be appointed to investigate the Saar administration.— 
(Cf. also Austria, infra.) 

THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 
—The Permanent Court of International Justice, formally opened 
last year (cf. last Recorp, p. 21), was occupied with several important 
cases. In its first case, decided July 31, it ruled that the International 
Labor Office had acted properly in seating the delegate of Holland at 
its first conference. Certain labor organizations of northern Europe 
argued that this delegate had not been nominated in accordance with 
paragraph 3, Article 389 of the Versailles Treaty. In its second case, 
in which the Court again sustained the International Labor Office, 
France desired to know whether the Labor Office had power to make 
proposals to different governments regarding the means they could 
employ to organize and develop production in agriculture and that 
the International Labor Office was incompetent in matters of agri- 
culture. In October the Council of the League asked the Court for 
an opinion on the question whether the Franco-British dispute rela- 
tive to nationality decrees issued in Tunis and Morocco was or was 
not by international law solely a matter of domestic jurisdiction. 
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The Court on February 7 ruled that the dispute was not merely a 
question of internal jurisdiction because Britain and France had 
already entered into commitments respecting these territories. Three 
other cases were also on the docket for the June Court session of 
_ 1923. The first dealt with the two-year-old controversy between the 
Allies and Germany over the use of the Kiel Canal, the second re- 
lated to the protection of German minorities in Poland, and the 
third to the interpretation of certain provisions in the Peace Treaty 
signed at Dorpat in 1920 between Finland and Russia (cf. Recorp for 
1921, p. 98). — The Administration of the United States warmly en- 
dorsed the proposition for a permanent World Court although it was 
not in favor of having such a court under the jurisdiction of the 
League of Nations. Secretary of State Hughes voiced this opinion in 
an address delivered before the American Society of International 
Law at Washington in April, as also did President Harding at St. 
Louis on June 21. Two conditions were indispensable, the President 
said, for American participaton in the World Court: first, “that the 
tribunal be so constituted as to appear and to be, in theory and prac- 
tice, in form and in substance, beyond the shadow of doubt a world 
court and not a League court,” and secondly, “that the United States 
shall occupy a plane of perfect equality with every other power.” 
In particular, it was to be specifically provided: (1) that the United 
States assumed no obligation under the Covenant and no legal rela- 
tion to the League; (2) that the United States be permitted to par- 
ticipate on a basis of equality with the members of the Council and 
the Assembly in electing judges; (3) that the United States contribute 
a fair share, as determined by Congress, of the Court’s expenses; 
(4) that the statute of the Court be not amended without the consent 
of the United States. 

AMERICAN RELATIONS.—After two months of discussion the 
Chilean-Peruvian conference in Washington announced on July 14 
that an agreement had been reached for the arbitration of the Tacna- 
Arica dispute (cf. last Recorp, p. 22). This decision took the form of 
a compromise. Chile proposed that the United States be invited to 
arbitrate the conditions under which the Tacna-Arica plebiscite should 
be held. Peru agreed to this in principle but insisted that the arbi- 
trator decide: (1) whether the plebiscite should be held or not; (2) if 
a plebiscite should not be held, to which of the disputants should 
Tacna-Arica go and under what conditions; and (3) if a plebiscite 
should be held, under what conditions. Unable to agree on these 
proposals, Chile and Peru submitted the matter to Secretary of State 
Hughes, who took a middle course, viz., in the event of an affirmative 
decision by the arbitrator, the conditions of the plebiscite were to be 
fixed by him, but if the decision should be adverse to a plebiscite, the 
Chilean and Peruvian governments would call another conference for 
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the purpose of deciding how Article 3 of the Treaty of Ancon should 
be fulfilled. Each country was given two months in which to ratify 
the protocol signed on July 21 naming the President of the United 
States as arbiter. The Peruvian National Congress promptly took 
favorable action, the vote being 94 to 8. In Chile, however, where 
there was considerable opposition, the two months elapsed and the 
Government was forced to ask for an extension of time. Finally, on 
October 16, the Chilean Senate approved, but with reservations con- 
sidered unacceptable to Peru; the House of Representatives, on the 
other hand, accepted it in its original form and succeeded on Novem- 
ber 30 in passing it a second time by a two-thirds majority, thus 
overriding the Senate reservations. In March the Peruvian and 
Chilean delegates arrived in Washington, Sefiors Porras and Polo 
representing Peru, and Sefiors Ernesto Barrosjarpa and Aldunate- 
Solar representing Chile. 

With the object of establishing permanent peace in Central Amer- 
ica, a conference of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Salvador and the United States assembled in Washington on Decem- 
ber 4. As a result a treaty of peace and amity, eleven conventions 
and three protocols were signed on February 7. The conventions 
agreed upon dealt with: free trade, establishment of a Central Amer- 
ican court, institution of international commissions of inquiry, uni- 
form workmen’s protective laws, uniformity in the liberal professions, 
electoral legislation, agricultural experiments, exchange of students, 
extradition, permanent Central American Commission, finance and 
means of communication, and limitation of armaments (Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Salvador). Limits were placed upon Cen- 
tral American armies ranging from a maximum of 5200 men in Guate- 
mala (population 2,250,000) to 2000 in Costa Rica (population 455,000). 
Costa Rica refused to sign the free trade convention, although pro- 
vision was made that she might do so at any time. By the first pro- 
tocol the United States was given preponderance in the Central Amer- 
ican Court, the Washington Government being permitted to designate 
fifteen citizens of the United States to serve on the tribunal. Guate- 
mala and Honduras agreed to submit their boundary dispute to 
President Harding for arbitration. None of the treaties was to be 
denounced before January 1, 1934, except the convention on armament 
limitation, which was to run until 1929. A declaration was also 
adopted making the Spanish text of the treaties the only authorita- 
tive one. 

Progress in the direction of international cooperation, fraternity 
and solidarity was made at the Fifth Pan-American Congress, held at 
Santiago, Chile, from March 25 to May 3. All the members of the 
Pan-American Union were represented with the exception of Bolivia, 
Mexico and Peru. The agenda called for consideration of the fol- 
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lowing: organization of the Pan-American Union on the basis of a 
formal agreement, reduction and limitation of naval expenditures, 
unification and mutual protection of trade-marks, codification of in- 
ternational law, curtailment and elimination of infectious diseases, 
Pan-American agreement on laws and regulations to facilitate im- 
proved communication, cooperation in supervision of international 
commerce, simplification and standardization of passports, agricul- 
ture and agricultural statistics, means of securing wider application 
of judicial and arbitral settlement of disputes between American 
states, standardization of university curricula and mutual recognition 
of professional degrees, rights of aliens, status of children of for- 
eigners born within jurisdiction of any American republic, protection 
of archeological and other records valuable for historical purposes, 
and the suppression of alcoholism. The first item of the agenda, 
viz., to enlarge the scope of the Union, was approved when the Con- 
gress on April 4 adopted the proposal of Dr. L. S. Rowe that the 
Union be permitted to perform any function conferred upon it by the 
Governing Board or by subsequent Pan-American conferences. Pro- 
vision was made for four permanent commissions to deal with eco- 
nomic and commercial relations, international hygiene and intellec- 
tual relations. Provision was also made for a Congress to be held in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1925 to consider codification of American law. 
Agreement was reached on a number of international health meas- 
ures, but the proposal of Chile, backed by Brazil, that the question of 
armaments be adjusted by separate negotiations between the respec- 
tive nations, defeated any general agreement on armament limitation. 

On February 8 it was officially announced that the United States 
and Costa Rica had signed an agreement by which the latter’s rights 
in the San Juan River and Salinas Bay were recognized, thus paving 
the way for an interoceanic canal through Lake Nicaragua. — Steps 
toward further cementing the friendly relations between Canada and 
the United States were taken when on July 12 Premier W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King and George P. Graham, Minister of National Defense, 
paid a visit to Washington for the purpose of discussing the forma- 
tion of a new treaty between Canada and the United States which 
would incorporate the ideals of the Bush Bagot agreement limiting 
the naval forces of the two nations on the Great Lakes and Lake 
Champlain. Other questions discussed included the fisheries on both 
coasts, the great waterways, Canadian representation at the United 
States capital, and reciprocal treatment of income taxation. Early in 
November it was announced that the British Government had con- 
sented to permit the Canadians to negotiate a treaty covering the 
naval question and to have a direct official diplomatic representative 
at Washington. The first direct convention between the United 
States and Canada for preservation of the halibut fisheries in the 
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Northern Pacific was signed by representatives of the two nations on 
March 2.—(Cf, Mexico, infra, p. 64.) 

OTHER INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS.—On December 7 the 
Baltic Disarmament Conferences, meeting in Moscow and composed 
of representatives of Russia, Poland, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, agreed to abstain from armed aggression against each 
other and to settle all disputes by peaceful means.—In January Lithua- 
nian irregulars seized the Memel district of East Prussia and set up 
a temporary government which at its first meeting voted for annexa- 
tion of the district to Lithuania. The German Government at once 
broke off diplomatic relations with Kovno while the Council of Am- 
bassadors dispatched a special mission to reestablish order. On Feb- 
ruary 3 the Allied Powers handed an ultimatum to the Lithuanian 
Government demanding withdrawal, within seven days, of all armed 
Lithuanians from the district and the dissolution of the territorial 
government. Non-compliance, they warned, would be followed by 
Allied suspension of diplomatic relations with Lithuania and the sub- 
mission of the whole matter to the League of Nations. Less than 
two weeks later, however, the Council of Ambassadors awarded the 
district to Lithuania on condition that the city and its environs be 
left autonomous and that Poland and other interested nations be 
allowed to use the port. This arrangement was accepted by the 
Lithuanian Government on March 16. German and Polish opposi- 
tion to Lithuanian control led to strikes and rioting during April, but 
order was finally secured by use of arms. On June 2 a two-year com- 
mercial treaty granting most-favored-nation treatment was signed by 
Lithuania and Germany. — Even more troublesome than the Memel 
affair was the aftermath of the Vilna dispute (cf. last Recorp, p. 112). 
In August a number of pitched battles occurred between the Poles 
and the Lithuanians, and on October 17 the Poles complained to the 
Council of the League about the bad treatment they were receiving 
at the hands of the Lithuanians. In March a particularly stormy 
session of the Council threatened Lithuania with expulsion from the 
League for objecting to its plan for the suppression by Poland of 
armed bands in the neutral zone between the two countries. The 
Lithuanians were greatly incensed when on March 16 the Council of 
Ambassadors fixed Poland’s eastern and northern boundaries so as to 
include Vilna and the Vilna district.—The peaceful settlement of the 
West Hungary or Burgenland question between Austria and Hungary 
(cf. last Recorp, p. 85) was reached by arbitration on February 27. 
The Court decided that Hungary must pay 3,000,000 Swiss francs to 
Austria for damages done the population of Burgenland by Hun- 
garian insurgents.—On February 25 Austria and Jugoslavia signed an 
agreement abolishing the sequestration of the property of Austrians 
in Jugoslavia and lifting the restrictions on Jugoslavs in Austria— 
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The Reparation Commission on January 23 divided the old unsecured 
Austrian debts as follows: Austria, 36.82 per cent; Italy, 40.8 per cent; 
Poland, 17.78 per cent; Rumania, 1.61 per cent; Serbia, 2.04 per cent. 
—On February 10 the Italian Chamber of Deputies by 225 votes to 20 
approved the Treaty of Santa Margherita for the settlement of the 
Adriatic question. The Italian Senate approved the Treaty on Feb- 
ruary 16.—During the same month negotiations were concluded for a 
concordat between Jugoslavia and the Vatican.—The Russian-Latvian 
Boundary Commission on April 12 signed at Moscow the agreement 
which settled definitely the boundaries between Latvia and Russia.— 
A new five-year treaty of alliance between Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia, signed on August 31, extended the terms of agreement con- 
cluded between them in 1920.—By the terms of a Russo-Danish trade 
pact signed on April 23, Denmark recognized the Soviet régime as the 
de facto Government of Russia and both states agreed to the mutual 
exchange of consular and diplomatic representatives—Norway during 
the year negotiated commercial treaties with Spain and Portugal.— 
The International Esperanto Congress which met at Helsingfors 
August 10, decided to be represented in the future by two organiza- 
tions, the Universala Esperanto Associo and a new one called the 
Constanta Representataro, composed of representatives of Esperanto 
Societies in various countries.— The fifth diplomatic conference on 
international maritime rights convened at Brussels in October. 
Twenty-two countries were represented and the League of Nations 
and the Commissions of the Rhine, the Oder and the Elbe also sent 
delegates.—At the International Free Trade Congress held at Buda- 
pest on October 17 a resolution was adopted in favor of free trade 
“as the sole means of reconstruction in Europe.”—The International 
Women’s Congress met in Rome during the first week in May; over 
1000 delegates attended. — Numerous measures for the suppression 
and prevention of crime were advocated by the International Police 
Conference which met in New York early in May.—Six hundred and 
fifty delegates representing labor organizations of twenty-four nations 
were present at the Trades Union Congress which opened at The 
Hague on December 8. The Labor Bureau of the League of Nations 
was Officially represented. — Relations between Russia and England 
were gravely strained when on May 7 the British government sent 
the Soviet government an ultimatum in which it threatened to break 
off trade relations within ten days unless Moscow would give satis- 
factory assurances that Bolshevist agitation in India, Persia and 
Afghanistan cease; that the Soviet admit liability for seizure of British 
fishing boats outside the three-mile limit and for various other 
offenses against British ships and subjects, and promise compensation 
therefor. The note further demanded the unequivocal withdrawal of 
two Soviet communications made in reply to previous British protests 
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concerning the Russian anticlerical movement. After considerable 
parley Moscow yielded substantially to the British demands.—Neither 
France nor the United States had as yet seen fit to modify their policy 
in respect to Russia, although during the year there were indications 
that France would welcome a rapprochement. In October arrange- 
ments were made for the admission of a Russian Red Cross Mission 
to France to supervise the repatriation from France of former Rus- 
sian soldiers. During the same month a French economic mission, 
headed by M. Herriot, leader of the Radical Socialist Party, returned 
from Moscow and reported that the time was favorable for resump- 
tion of relations. Russia, M. Herriot declared, was steadily evolving 
toward a conservative peasant republic. On this basis he advocated 
a Franco-Russian commercial entente. Moreover he was of the 
opinion that Russia would pay the French debt if aided. The un- 
changed attitude of the United States was restated by Secretaries 
Hughes and Hoover during March. Replying to a delegation repre- 
senting the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, 
Secretary Hughes emphatically contradicted their statement that the 
Soviet had met the conditions for recognition as laid down by the 
present Government of the United States. The policy of the Soviet, 
he asserted, still involved repudiation of international obligations, con- 
fiscation of private property, and the pursuit of revolutionary activi- 
ties subversive of other governments.—On August 29 the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague directed the United States to pay 
Norway approximately $12,000,000 as damage for Norwegian ships 
requisitioned by the United States during the war. With the draft 
in payment, made February 26, Secretary Hughes sent a note sharply 
criticizing the award by the Tribunal because it failed to give any 
satisfactory explanation of the manner in which the amount was de- 
termined.—On October 26 the last contingent of Japanese troops left 
the harbor of Vladivostok, and Japan was enabled officially to an- 
nounce that she had faithfully kept her pledge, made at Washington, 
to evacuate Siberia (cf. last Recorp, p. 9). Control of the military 
warehouses of the city was turned over to representatives of Soviet 
Russia and the Far Eastern Republic inasmuch as Chita troops had 
already overwhelmingly defeated the forces of the Vladivostok White 
Government. Evacuation followed soon after the abrupt termination 
of the Russo-Japanese parley which opened at Chang-Chun on Sep- 
tember 4. At this conference Russia sought Japanese recognition and 
evacuation of the northern half of Saghalien. The Japanese on their 
side desired three things: guarantees of life and property for Japa- 
nese subjects in the territory of the Far Eastern Republic; safeguards 
against direct or indirect menace to boundaries between the Far 
Eastern Republic and Japan; and the abrogation of all limitations 
for Japanese subjects in the domain of economic activities. Japan’s 
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firm refusal to evacuate Saghalien wrecked the conference, the Japa- 
nese delegates declaring that the territory would be held until Japan 
got satisfaction for the Nikolaevsk massacre of 1920 (cf. last Recorp, 
p. 122). M. Joffe, head of the Russian delegation, asserted that Russia 
would never pay an indemnity for this massacre inasmuch as it was 
committed by partisans and precipitated by the Japanese themselves. 


II. THE UNITED STATES 


THE ADMINISTRATION.— During the period under review there 
were several changes in the cabinet and other important appoint- 
ments. Early in January Albert B. Fall announced that on March 4 
he would retire from office as Secretary of the Interior. This was the 
second change in the cabinet since it was originally constituted in 
March, 1921. Dr. Hubert Work, who had served as Postmaster Gen- 
eral since Mr. Hays’s resignation, was transferred to the Department 
of Interior and the place thus vacated was given to Harry S. New 
who had been defeated for renomination as United States Senator 
from Indiana by ex-Senator Beveridge.—In September President Har- 
ding appointed ex-Senator George Sutherland of Utah as a member 
of the United States Supreme Court to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Justice John H. Clarke. The following month, Justice 
Day resigned. His place was filled by the appointment of Pierce 
Butler of St. Paul. In January the President selected Judge Edward 
T. Sanford of Tennessee as the successor of Justice Pitney.—On Feb- 
ruary 28 the President named Dwight Davis of St. Louis to be Assis- 
tant Secretary of War in succession to J. Mayhew Wainwright, who 
was elected to Congress from a New York district—After long delay 
the President appointed D. R. Crissinger, of Marion, Ohio, as Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board to succeed W. P. G. Harding. 
James C. McNary, of New Mexico, was named to succeed Mr. Cris- 
singer as Controller of the Currency. The farm organizations seemed 
to be well pleased by the selection of Milo D. Campbell, president of 
the National Milk Producers’ Association, and Edward H. Cunning- 
ham, secretary of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, as additional! 
members of the Federal Reserve Board. — Frank W. Mondell, who 
was defeated in the November election for United States Senator from 
Wyoming, was selected to fill the vacancy in the Board of the War 
Finance Corporation, created by the elevation of Colonel Davis to the 
post of Assistant Secretary of War. Mr. Mondell was Republican 
floor leader in the House during the Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh 
Congresses and served as Congressman for twenty-six years. — Late 
in May, Bert E. Haney of Oregon was appointed a member of the 
Shipping Board, and upon the resignation of Albert D. Lasker, chair- 
man of the board, Edward P. Farley, formerly vice-president of the 
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Emergency Fleet Corporation, was appointed chairman.—In January 


Philip Elting was named Collector of Customs for the port of New 


York. — Charles R. Forbes resigned in February as Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau and Brigadier-General Frank T. Hines was ap- 
pointed to fill the vacancy.—The same month Horace M. Towner of 
Iowa succeeded E. M. Reily as governor of Porto Rico.—In June 
Henry H. Curran, who was defeated by Mayor Hylan in the last New 
York City mayoralty election, was appointed Commissioner of Immi- 
gration at New York to succeed Robert E. Tod, resigned. —In Sep- 
tember the President appointed Conrad E. Spens as Fuel Distributor, 
and in October, John Hays Hammond, Thomas R. Marshall, Judge 
Samuel Alschuler, Clark Howell, George Otis Smith, Dr. Edward T. 
Devine and Charles P. Neill as members of the fact-finding Coal Com- 
mission, under recently enacted statutes (cf, infra, p. 34).— The fol- 
lowing important appointments were made in the diplomatic service 
during the past year. In July President Harding selected in addition 
to Secretary Hughes as chairman, Major-General Bullard, Admiral 
Jones, and Chairman Porter of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, to constitute the American Commission to attend the opening 
of the Brazil Centennial Exposition on September 7.—The American 
official “ observers” at the Lausanne Conference (cf, supra, p. 13) of 
November and December were Admiral Bristol from Constantinople, 
Ambassador Richard Washburn Child from Rome, and the American 
Minister to Switzerland, Mr. Joseph C. Grew.—In January Robert W. 
Bliss of New York was named minister to Sweden to succeed Ira 
Nelson Morris who had resigned. Early in March Charles B. Warren 
resigned as Ambassador to Japan and Cyrus E. Woods of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ambassador to Spain, was transferred to Tokio. Alexander P. 
Moore of Pittsburgh succeeded to the position at Madrid. About the 
same time the President selected Richard M. Tobin of San Francisco 
to be Minister to the Netherlands.—In May former Ambassador War- 
ren and John Barton Payne, formerly chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board and Secretary of the Interior in the Wilson admin- 
istration, were selected to confer with representatives of the Mexican 
government at Mexico City with a view to the settlement of the out- 
standing differences between the two governments. 

The Treasury Department made considerable progress in the reduc- 
tion of the war debt. The peak was reached on August 3, 1919, when 
the total debt was $26,596,000,000. On July 1, 1922, the debt had been 
reduced to $22,963,000,000. The Victory Loan of $4,250,000,000 ma- 
tured in May. Secretary Mellon took advantage of the change in in- 
terest rates and accounted for $2,000,000,000 of the Victory Loan 
partly by redemption and partly by conversion into new obligations 
due in a few years. In August it was announced that the 4% per cent 
4-year Treasury loan had brought $475,000,000 in subscriptions. Vic- 
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tory Bonds to the amount of $130,000,000 were exchanged for these 
new securities. In October Secretary Mellon called for subscriptions 
to a loan of $500,000,000, the first long-term loan floated in the coun- 
try since the war. The bonds bore 4% per cent interest and were to 
run for 25 to 30 years. This was largely over-subscribed. When 
early in May the Secretary announced an issue of Treasury notes 
amounting to $400,000,000 to be used in retiring the outstanding Vic- 
tory Bonds, he made a report on the year’s debt-refunding operations. 
His policy had been to pay off and refund short-time notes in a man- 
ner that would bring their maturity dates at convenient times before 
the maturity of the Third Liberty Loan in 1928. A week after the 
notes were offered the Secretary was able to announce that they had 
been over-subscribed two and one-half times. Moreover, it was be- 
lieved that the total debt at the close of the fiscal year would be re- 
duced to $22,400,000,000, and that instead of a deficit of something 
like $500,000,000 that had been generally anticipated, the Treasury 
would show a substantial surplus at the end of the fiscal year. The 
results were even better than this, for on June 30 General Lord, 
Director of the Budget, was able to announce that the year just clos- 
ing showed an excess of about $310,000,000 of receipts over expendi- 
tures. The Director said: “ One year ago the estimated receipts and 
expenditures indicated a deficit of $823,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1923. The difference of $1,133,000,000 between this estimated deficit 
and the present estimated surplus of $310,000,000 is accounted for by 
an increase in receipts of $767,000,000, and a reduction in the total 
expenditures of $366,000,000. The difference in receipts was occa- 
sioned by an increase of $213,000,000 in customs receipts, $423,000,000 
in internal revenue receipts, and $131,000,000 in miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.” The Treasury issued a statement on July 1 stating that the 
public debt had been reduced to $22,349,707,365.— Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon in his annual report to Congress in December 
recommended a reduction of the maximum income surtaxes from 50 
per cent, the then existing rate, to 25 per cent, on the ground that the 
higher rates by encouraging large taxpayers to reduce their taxable 
income rendered them less productive than the lower rates would be. 

There was a strong conviction among the higher officers of the 
Army that the strength of the Army was below the minimum stand- 
ard of safety. Thus General Pershing at the annual convention of the 
Reserve Officers Training Association, held early in October at Wash- 
ington, said that there must be a minimum of 150,000 enlisted men 
and 13,000 officers. Secretary Weeks, in his annual report to Con- 
gress on December 1, declared the existing authorized regular army 
strength of 125,000 men and 12,000 officers inadequate. He made a 
similar statement in an address on May 25. But in spite of these 
suggestions the 1924 annual Army Appropriation Act made provision 
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for only 125,000 enlisted men and 12,000 officers.—(Cf. supra, p, 8, for 
American Army of Occupation.) 

In December the Navy Department consolidated the Atlantic and 
the Pacific fleets under the single command of Admiral Hilary P. 
Jones.—Secretary of the Navy Denby in his annual report last De- 
cember stated that because of the financial and economic situation no 
requests for a larger navy would be addressed to Congress. No new 
American capital ships could be laid down during the ten-year naval 
holiday, but officers were insistent upon the addition of light cruisers, 
submarines and other types of vessels the building of which was not 
affected by the decisions taken by the Washington Conference. — In 
February President Harding by an executive order set aside more 
than 35,000 square miles in Alaska as an oil reserve to insure fuel for 
the navy.—The plan of elevating the guns on American battleships, 
for which Congress appropriated $6,500,000, was temporarily aban- 
doned on account of the question as to whether it was strictly in har- 
mony with the Washington agreement.—According to a White Paper 
issued by the British government in May the battleship strength of 
the various powers was as follows: United States, 31 (8 being scrapped 
under the naval agreement and 5 more shown as being dismantled); 
Britain, 18; Italy, 12; Japan, 11 (5 to be scrapped); France, 9; Ger- 
many, 8; and Russia, 4. 

The Government continued to lose money on its merchant marine 
but the losses were greatly reduced. This was indicated by the 
Shipping Board’s announcement on March 1 that the loss during the 
last four months’ operation of its vessels had amounted to $16,000,000. 
It was because of this regular deficit and the enormous depreciation 
of idle ships that the President favored the subsidy scheme (cf. infra, 
p. 36). On September 12 the Government’s fleet of 226 wooden ships 
built during the war was sold at a private competitive sale by the 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation to George D. Perry of 
San Francisco for $750,000. The cost of each vessel was about 
$700,000. The ships had been idle since the war and had suffered 
serious depreciation. The degree to which the Government’s ships 
were idle was indicated in a statement made on January 21 by J. B. 
Smull, President of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. There were 
then 1,379 vessels under the control of the corporation. Their com- 
bined tonnage was 9,846,611. During the previous month 386 ships 
with a tonnage of 3,297,451 were assigned to trade while among 
those not in operation were 874 steel steamers with a tonnage of 
5,585,160. 

On July 1 President Harding ordered the Alien Property Custodian, 
Colonel Thomas W. Miller, to secure the return of all German dye 
and drug patents and the proceeds therefrom from the Chemical 
Foundation of New York, to which concern the previous alien cus- 
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todian had sold the seized property. The head of the Chemical Foun- 
dation was Francis P. Garvin, formerly Alien Property Custodian. 
In Congress charges had been made to the effect that patents worth 
from fifteen to twenty millions had been sold for the sum of $250,000. 
Mr. Garvin declared that the order followed a conference at Wasi.- 
ington between representatives of the German chemical industry and 
representatives of the Attorney General, and that it was all the result 
of a trick on the part of the Germans to regain control of important 
drug and dye processes. The government instituted a suit for the 
dissolution of the Chemical Foundation and the reclamation of Ger- 
man patents in the Federal district court at Wilmington, Delaware. 
The trial was still in progress at the end of June. Congress passed 
and the President signed on March 5 a bill providing for the return 
of alien trusts up to $10,000 in value. 

There was much criticism of the three per cent immigration law on 
the part of large employers of labor, and also considerable sentiment 
in favor of still further restriction, but the law was not modified. 
The number of immigrants coming to the United States during the 
fiscal year closing June 30 was 328,995. The annual quota allowed 
under the law was 357,803. Most of the countries, including the 
United Kingdom, had sent their full quota. On the last day of the 
fiscal year it was estimated that 7,690 immigrants would land at Ellis 
Island on the following day, July 1. 

One of the most discussed questions of the year was the prohibition 
enforcement issue. The particular questions that caused legal diffi- 
culties were those relative to the sale of liquor on American ships on 
the high seas and the transportation of liquor by foreign ships within 
the three-mile limit. Early in October President Harding, in accord- 
ance with an opinion of the Attorney General, ordered all American 
ships to cease furnishing liquor to passengers and forbade the trans- 
portation of liquors by foreign ships within the three-mile limit. The 
Attorney General declared that for certain purposes American ships 
at sea were national territory subject to American laws. This de- 
cision was quite contrary to the views of Mr. Lasker of the Shipping 
Board. A few weeks later Sir Auckland Geades, the British Ambas- 
sador, informed the State Department that Great Britain could not 
agree to Mr. Hughes’ proposal of June that the searching of vessels 
within a twelve-mile zone be allowed. This proposal was made with a 
view to dealing with large-scale liquor-smuggling. Mr. Daugherty’s 
decision brought forth many legal complications. Bills were filed on 
behalf of various American steamship companies seeking injunctions 
against the enforcement of the ruling. It was argued that American 
vessels could not compete with foreign vessels in the passenger ser- 
vice under the ruling and that Congress could not have had in mind 
such a blow to the American shipping interests. On October 27 Judge 
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Hand of the Federal district court in New York decided against these 


pleas of the shipping men and the cases were appealed to the Supreme 
Court. The decision of that court, handed down on April 30, held 
that the Volstead law did not apply to American ships on the high 
Seas, thus overturning the Government’s position on a ruling by Mr. 
Daugherty, but it held also that neither American nor foreign ships 
could bring intoxicating beverages inside the territorial waters of the 
United States as ship stores or in bond or sealed. This decision 
caused controversy with foreign nations, several of which by law 
required the carrying of liquor rations for ship crews. On June 3 
the Treasury Department issued regulations enforcing the court’s de- 
cision, barring liquor for beverage purposes on all ships in the terri- 
torial waters of the United States. After June 10 any vessel which 
cleared a foreign port was required to be “dry” when it entered 
our territorial waters. Under this ruling liquor could be retained for 
medicinal purposes, but in that case a permit must be obtained from 
a medical officer of the American Public Health Service. At the 
close of the period under review there was agreement that new laws 
were necessary to deal with the problem. According to figures pre- 
sented to the Appropriation Committee of the House near the end 
of the last session of Congress the enforcement of national prohibi- 
tion and the cost of preparing for trials was $15,450,700 for the last 
fiscal year. It was also shown that 44 per cent of the work of United 
States district attorneys was taken by such trials. Congress appro- 
priated for the enforcement of prohibition $9,000,000 directly in the 
1924 Treasury appropriation act. Besides this expense, however, it 
was estimated that almost one-half of the Department of Justice ap- 
propriation also went to the enforcement of prohibition. 

The commission appointed to prepare a plan for the reorganization 
of the national administrative agencies submitted a report to the 
President on December 13 recommending the consolidation of the 
War and Navy departments into a Department of National Defense 
to function under a cabinet member with assistants in charge of the 
army and navy. It was also proposed to establish a Department of 
Education and Welfare with a cabinet officer at its head. This de- 
partment would contain, beside the educational activities now under 
the Interior Department, the Public Health Service, part of the work 
of the Women’s Bureau, and a part of the work of the Children’s 
Bureau, the Veterans’ Bureau, now independent, and the Bureau of 
Pensions now in the Interior Department. The Department of the 
Interior would be organized under the Secretary of the Interior with 
an Assistant Secretary for Public Works and an Assistant Secretary 
for the Public Domain. The plan included numerous other transfers 
of agencies. 

During the last weeks in June President Harding started on his 
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tour to Alaska. In his speeches he advocated conditional American 
participation in the World Court of Justice (cf. supra, p. 20). 
CONGRESS.—The second session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
which convened on December 5, 1921, adjourned sine die on September 
22. The House, however, having passed a number of important bills 
still pending in the Senate, took a recess from June 30 to August 15. 
This period the Senate devoted mainly to the consideration of the 
Fordney Tariff Bill (cf. last Recorp, p. 37). This bill had been passed 
by the House in July, 1921, and provided not only for substantial in- 
creases in the rates established in 1913 but for the principle of Amer- 
ican valuation. The Senate Finance Committee, after considering the 
measure nearly a year, reported it to the Senate in April with more 
than two thousand amendments. On July 5, when the great majority 
of items of the bill had not yet been acted on by the Senate, the Re- 
publican leaders sought to limit debate by a resolution to proceed 
under the cloture rule. They failed to secure the necessary two-thirds 
vote, however, and debate continued as before.— One of the most 
sensational debates occurred on the proposal of the Senate committee 
to continue the war-time embargo on foreign dye materials. A simi- 
lar provision had been embodied in the Fordney Bill but the House 
rejected it. Senators Moses of New Hampshire and King of Utah 
so effectively attacked the dye embargo as an attempt to favor the 
dye monopoly at the expense of the people that on July 15 the com- 
mittee proposal was defeated by a vote of 32 to 38, fourteen Repub- 
licans voting with the Democrats against it. In spite of these votes 
in both houses against the dye embargo the conference committee re- 
introduced it. When the conference report came before the House, 
that body ordered the bill back to conference with instructions to 
strike out the embargo provision and to place potash on the free list. 
The vote was 177 to 130. One of the most persistent lobbies in recent 
years thus failed to get all that it wanted. The rates on most dyes, 
however, were made so high as to amount to a practical embargo at 
least for two years.—The Senate committee suffered defeats on sev- 
eral proposals. For example, on July 20 the Senate reduced the com- 
mittee’s high rates in the cotton glove schedule to 75 per cent ad 
valorem by adopting Senator Lenroot’s amendment. Again, on August 
9 hides were placed on the free list. The committee had recommended 
a duty of four cents a pound on dried hides and two cents on raw 
hides.—The woolen schedule, with its name changed from schedule K 
to schedule 11, again was made the subject of bitter controversy. 
This time, however, an amendment to reduce to sixty per cent ad 
valorem the rates on woolen imports was defeated by a vote of 22 to 
43. According to Senator Lenroot, the committee report recom- 
mended duties on wool 83 per cent above those of the Payne-Aldrich 
law. An interesting discussion was introduced in the debate on this 
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schedule when Senator Caraway of Arkansas demanded an inquiry 
into the financial and professional interest of Senators in the pending 
schedule. A few days later Senator Gooding of Idaho, who admitted 
that he was personally interested in wool-raising, offered a resolution 
to investigate not only the financial interests of members in wool 
and other products covered by the proposed tariff but also the in- 
terest of members and others in newspapers which opposed the pend- 
ing measure. This resolution was reported unfavorably by the com- 
mittee to which it had been referred—On August 8 the Senate fixed 
the duty on sugar at $2.30 per hundred pounds (less twenty per cent 
on Cuban importations). The Underwood Law set the duty at $1.20. 
—The Senate refused to accept the American valuation plan of the 
House but on August 11 substituted a provision under which the 
President, until July 1, 1924, when the Tariff Commission upon in- 
vestigation finds that the rates established do not equalize the differ- 
ence in the cost of producing American and foreign goods, may in- 
crease or decrease the rates not more than fifty per cent. This 
amendment the Senate approved by a vote of 36 to 20. In discussing 
it Senator Simmons said, “ The powers given the President in the 
elastic tariff provisions will not only introduce the element of uncer- 
tainty of the tariff in a most aggravated form but the powers con- 
ferred upon the President will be capable of making or breaking a 
particular industry, and a political machine will be created under 
which any business affected directly or indirectly by the tariff would 
not desire to be out of favor with the Administration.”—On August 18 
the Senate passed the tariff bill by a vote of 48 to 25. Borah of 
Idaho was the only Republican who voted against the bill. Three 
Democrats, Broussard and Ransdell of Louisiana, and Kendrick of 
Wyoming, voted for it—It was not until September 12 that the con- 
ference committee came to an agreement on the thousands of differ- 
ences between the two houses and reported the compromise measure. 
From some of its decisions the conferees had to recede, as has been 
indicated, but most of its recommendations were accepted. More- 
over, as is usually the case, the House receded from its decisions 
more frequently than did the Senate. Congressman Garner of Texas 
in speaking of the breakdown of the House as a deliberative body 
stated that the House had yielded more than thirty times as often as 
had the Senate on the tariff bill, The amended conference report was 
adopted by the House on September 15 by a vote of 210 to 90. Four- 
teen Republicans voted against it while five Democrats approved it. 
The Senate accepted it on September 19 by a vote of 43 to 28, and 
the President signed it two days later. The law went into effect at 
once. Although it was an exceedingly difficult matter to determine 
because of the many differences made in the classification of imports, 
it was generally agreed that the tariff act of 1922 represented the 
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highest protective tariff the country had ever enacted. It was esti- 
mated by the Treasury that the new law would provide about $400,- 
000,000 in revenue annually—an increase of $100,000,000 over that 
produced by the Underwood Act of 1913.—The Soldiers’ Bonus Bill 
which had passed the House on March 23, 1922 (cf. last REcoRD, p. 37) 
was reported in an amended form to the Senate on June 8. It was 
discussed from time to time during the tariff debates and was finally 
approved by the Senate on August 31 by a vote of 47 for (27 Repub- 
licans and 20 Democrats) and 22 against (15 Republicans and 7 Demo- 
crats). The House had passed the bill without providing the means 
for raising the required revenues. The Senate adopted an amend- 
ment to the effect that the bonus should be paid from the interest 
received from foreign governments on the war indebtedness to the 
United States. Another Senate amendment provided for the recla- 
mation of swamp lands to create homesteads for veterans. This 
would have involved an additional expenditure estimated at $350,000,- 
000. On September 11 the conferees agreed to strip the bill of the 
two features just mentioned and to limit applications for compensa- 
tion to five years. The report was approved by both houses, but on 
September 19 the President returned the bill with a veto message 
stating his accord with the avowed purpose of the bill but disapprov- 
ing its provisions. He said: “In legislating for what is called adjusted 
compensation Congress fails, first of all, to provide the revenue from 
which the bestowal is to be paid. Moreover, it establishes a very 
dangerous precedent of creating a Treasury covenant to pay which 
puts a burden variously estimated between four and five billions upon 
the American people, not to discharge an obligation which the Gov- 
ernment always must pay but to bestow a bonus which the soldiers 
themselves while serving in the World War did not expect.” On 
the next day the House passed the bill over the veto by a vote of 258 
to 54, but the Senate sustained the veto. The vote in the Senate was, 
44 for passing the bill over the veto, 28 against—four less than the 
required two-thirds—On August 18 President Harding appeared be- 
for a joint meeting of the two houses of Congress to urge legisla- 
tion necessary to meet the crisis caused by the great coal strike (cf. 
infra, p. 57). In response to this request Congress enacted two laws. 
One of them provided for the establishment of the United States 
Coal Commission composed of not more than seven members to be 
appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate. It was 
made the duty of the commission to investigate and ascertain fully 
the facts and conditions of the coal industry and study the problems 
relative to it in order to aid Congress in matters of legislation de- 
signed to assure a supply of coal to the country and maintain the un- 
interrupted flow of commerce among the states. The commissioners 
were provided with salaries of $7,500 and $200,000 was appropriated 
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for the carrying out of the act. The other act, known as the Govern- 
ment Coal Distribution and Price Control Bill, declared a national 
emergency in the production and transportation of coal, increased the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission during the emer- 
gency to include authority to issue orders for priorities in car service 
and for embargoes and to prevent purchases and sales of coal at 
unjust prices. A Federal Fuel Distributor, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, was provided to act under the direction of the President in en- 
forcing the law. For the purposes of the act $250,000 was appro- 
priated. Both of these measures were approved by the President on 
September 22.—Another law approved on the last day of the session 
was that allowing alien married women to become naturalized inde- 
pendently of their husbands’ naturalization. The act further provided 
against the automatic loss of an American woman’s citizenship by 
her marriage to an alien, and for the restoration to citizenship of such 
women as may have heretofore lost their citizenship by such mar- 
riages—Among the other laws passed during this session were the 
following: An act to pension soldiers and sailors of the Spanish War 
and the Philippine insurrection; an act providing for twenty-four ad- 
ditional United States district judges; an act regulating transactions 
in grain for future delivery so as to obviate the constitutional objec- 
tions of the Supreme Court to the law passed in August, 1921 (cf. last 
REcoRD, p. 39); an act requiring interstate railway carriers to issue in- 
terchangeable mileage tickets; and an act authorizing the creation of 
corporations for the purpose of engaging in business within China. 
On September 22 the first deficiency appropriation for the year 1923 
became law. It carried a total of $2,454,210.—In reviewing the accom- 
plishments of the Sixty-seventh Congress, Floor Leader Mondell, on 
September 20, declared, “The marvelous achievements of the Amer- 
ican people under the leadership and in harmony with the policies of 
the Republican Party have no parallel in human history, and the 
roster of the great men who have served the nation and the world 
as Republicans stands unrivaled in the annals of time.” The session 
adjourned on September 22. 

The elections held on November 7 increased greatly the number 
of Democrats in both houses of Congress. The Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress was overwhelmingly Republican. In the House there were 300 
Republicans, 131 Democrats and one Socialist; in the Senate there 
were 60 Republicans and 36 Democrats. The membership of the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, on the other hand, comprised in the House 
223 Republicans, 206 Democrats, one Independent, one Farmer-Labor, 
and one Socialist; and in the Senate 53 Republicans, 42 Democrats, 
and one Farmer-Labor. Democratic Senators were elected to suc- 
ceed Republicans in Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, West Virginia and Washington, while Republicans 
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succeeded Democrats in Nebraska and Ohio. In Indiana ex-Senator 
Beveridge, who had defeated Senator New in the Republican pri- 
maries, was defeated by former Governor Samuel M. Ralston, Demo- 
crat. William C. Bruce succeeded Joseph I. France as Senator from 
Maryland. West Virginia failed to re-elect Senator Sutherland and 
sent instead Matthew M. Neely. Senator Townsend’s defeat in 
Michigan was a sequel of the Newberry contest. His successor was 
Woodbridge N. Ferris, a former governor of the state. As a result 
of the election, Truman Newberry resigned his position as Senator 
from Michigan and was succeeded by Mayor James Couzens of De- 
troit. In New Jersey Senator Frelinghuysen was defeated by Gov- 
ernor Edward I. Edwards; and in New York Senator Calder was 
defeated by Royal S. Copeland, who was Commissioner of Health in 
New York City. In Washington Senator Poindexter was defeated 
by a Democrat, C. C. Dill. One of the most noteworthy changes in 
the Senate as a result of the election was the defeat of Senator 
Kellogg of Minnesota by Dr. Henrik Shipstead, the nominee of the 
Farmer Labor party. The voters of Missouri returned Senator Reed, 
anti-Wilson Democrat, for another term. In Ohio Simeon D. Fess, 
Republican, defeated Senator Pomerene by a small margin, and in 
Nebraska R. B. Howell defeated Senator Hitchcock. An interesting 
incident of the elections was Senator Lodge’s narrow escape from 
defeat. He ran far behind his ticket and was returned by a plurality 
of 7,000.—The only Socialist elected to the Sixty-eighth Congress was 
Victor Berger, who was chosen as Representative from Milwaukee. 
Ohio sent six Democrats to replace Republicans in the House; New 
Jersey, 5; Indiana, 5; Illinois, 4; and New York, 13. 

Shortly after the election President Harding called the Sixty- 
seventh Congress in special session to consider particularly the ship 
subsidy plan. The session lasted from November 20 to December 4. 
On November 21 the President appeared before a joint session of the 
two houses and delivered a plea for his ship subsidy plan which he 
had urged from time to time but which had not been acted on by 
either house. He said: “We have the unavoidable task of wiping 
out a $50,000,000 annual loss in operation, and losses aggregating 
many hundreds of millions in worn-out, sacrificed, or scrapped ship- 
ping.” His plan would, he believed, provide for an American mer- 
chant marine, privately owned and privately operated, but ‘serving all 
the people and always available to the Government in any emergency. 
He denied that the measure would aid special interests and enrich a 
few at the expense of the Treasury. The Ship Subsidy Bill was 
passed by the House on November 29, by a vote of 208 to 184. Sixty- 
nine Republicans voted against the bill and only four Democrats 
voted for it. Several far-reaching amendments were made by the 
House, however. Among them were the following: exclusion from 
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the subsidy provisions of vessels owned by large corporations, such 
as Standard Oil, United Fruit, and United States Steel, when engaged 
in transporting their own products solely; elimination of a section 
giving a rebate from income taxes equal to five per cent of freight 
money paid American vessels; the increase from two to four and 
one-half per cent in interest to be charged on loans made under the 
construction loan fund; prohibition of the sale of ships by the Ship- 
ping Board without advertisement and competitive bids; and a pro- 
vision against expenditure from the Merchant Marine fund except 
under annual congressional appropriations. — In the Senate the Dyer 
Anti-Lynching Bill, passed by the House early in 1922 (cf. last Recorp, 
Pp. 37), was scheduled to pass by Republican leaders. However, the 
Democrats, led by Senator Underwood, conducted a filibuster against 
it so successfully that after several days the Republican caucus de- 
cided to abandon all attempts to pass the bill either during the 
special session or the regular session about to begin. 

The fourth session (second regular) of the Sixty-seventh Congress 
began on December 4 and adjourned on March 3. On December 8 
President Harding delivered to the two Houses his annual message. 
He devoted himself chiefly to domestic affairs although he com- 
mended the “hostility of the American people to a supergovernment 
or to any commitment where either a council or an assembly of 
leagued powers may chart our course,” praised the effect of the Four 
Power Pact “ which abolishes every probability of war in the Pacific,” 
and contended that the United States was playing a “helpful part” 
in the world. He renewed his previous recommendation for a con- 
stitutional amendment restricting the issue of tax-exempt securities 
and urged an amendment granting Congress power to regulate child 
labor. He dwelt upon the injury caused by railway strikes and 
recommended that the Labor Board be reconstituted as a labor divi- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission with power to hear 
and decide disputes relating to wages and working conditions which 
fail of adjustment by proper committees created by the railways and 
employees. In this way he thought the evils brought by the present 
partisan personnel of the board could be eliminated. The President 
declared that the flexibility provisions of the new tariff law imposed 
large responsibilities upon the executive, and he promised to discharge 
these responsibilities with a “broad mindfulness of the whole busi- 
ness situation.” He also recommended the strict enforcement of the 
prohibition laws, and the enactment of a law providing for the regis- 
tration of all aliens before enlarging the immigration quotas.—On De- 
cember 4 the President submitted to Congress the budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. He stated that the excess of re- 
ceipts over expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
amounted to $313,801,651 and that the estimated deficit for the cur- 
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rent fiscal year (1923) would be reduced to $273,936,712. The original 
budget estimates called for a total expenditure for the year 1924 
amounting to $3,078,940,331, but subsequent supplemental estimates 
submitted to Congress brought the total up to $3,124,098,841, exclu- 
sive of postal expenditures payable from postal revenues. According 
to Martin B. Madden, chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the appropriations, regular, annual, permanent, and indefinite, 
made by Congress for the fiscal year 1924, were as follows: Agricul- 
tural Department, $85,061,453; Commerce and Labor Departments, 
$28,849,107; District of Columbia, $26,086,825; Executive and Inde- 
pendent offices, $508,062,058 (including $428,160,773 for the Veterans’ 
Bureau); Department of the Interior, $325,860,509 (including $254,- 
774,060 for pensions); Legislative Establishment, $14,421,911; Navy 
Department, $297,097,250; Post Office Department (payable from 
postal revenues), $585,221,759; Departments of State and Justice, 
$34,602,721; Treasury Department, $1,452,311,805 (including $950,000,- 
ooo for interest on the public debt and $345,097,000 public debt re- 
demption funds); and War Department, $349,192,582 (including $28,- 
964,150 in excess of the budget estimates for rivers and harbors). 
The total for the eleven acts was $3,121,566,923 exclusive of Post Office 
expenditures payable from the postal revenues. Of this total $2,287,- 
211,166 was for the regular annual expenditures, $1,383,754,103 repre- 
sented permanent and indefinite appropriations, and $35,811,893 was 
for increased compensation. On January 22 the second deficiency ap- 
propriation bill for 1923 carrying $74,925,774 was signed by the Presi- 
dent. The third deficiency bill for 1923 was approved on March 4. 
It carried $156,359,742. 

Although Congress was occupied chiefly during the session with 
the annual appropriation bills, a number of other measures were en- 
acted. The most important of these were the Agricultural Credits Act 
and the British Debt Refunding Act. The former was passed by 
Congress on the last day of the session and was a compromise measure 
based on a number of bills that had been discussed for several 
months. The act as approved provided for government credit to 
farmers and for the making of loans by private organizations on live- 
stock and farm products on their way to market. There were to be 
Intermediate Credit Banks, one for each of the present Federal Land 
Banks. The capital stock of these banks ($5,000,000 each) was to be 
subscribed, held and paid by the United States government. The 
banks were to be managed by the officers of the Land Banks. The 
Intermediate Credit Banks were authorized to sell debenture notes, 
secured by farmers’ notes discounted by banks, to investors. The 
farmers’ notes could be carried for terms varying from six months 
to three years. The other section of the bill allowed the establish- 
ment of private farm credit corporations supervised in the same 
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manner as national banks. These organizations were required to 
have a capital stock of at least $250,000.—The British Debt Refunding 
Act provided that the principal of the debt, amounting to $4,600,000,- 
ooo on December 15, was to be paid in annual instalments on a fixed 
schedule, subject to the right of the British Government to make these 
payments in three-year periods. The amount of the first year’s in- 
stalment was to be $23,000,000, and the annual instalments were to 
increase with due regularity during the life of the bonds until, in the 
sixty-second year, the amount of the instalment would be $175,000,- 
ooo, the aggregate of the instalments being equal to the principal of 
the debt. The British Government had the right to pay off additional 
amounts of the principal on any interest date upon ninety days’ pre- 
vious notice. Interest was to be due on December 15 and June 15 of 
each year, at the rate of three per cent per annum payable semi- 
annually from December 15, 1922, to December 15, 1923, and there- 
after at the rate of three and one-half per cent until final payment. 
The law amended the act of February 9, 1922 (cf. last Recorp, p. 36) 
by providing that the World War Foreign Debt Commission should 
consist of eight members, including as chairman the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and seven to be appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Not more than four members belonging 
to one party were to be appointed.—On January 3 President Harding 
vetoed the Bursum Pension Bill, which provided pensions at the rate 
of $50 a month to all widows of veterans of the Civil War and in- 
creased the pensions of the veterans themselves from $50 to $72 a 
month. The bill if approved would have required an immediate 
annual expenditure of more than $100,000,000. The President con- 
cluded his veto message with the following statement: “The com- 
pensation paid to the widows of World War veterans, those who 
shared the shock and sorrows of the conflict, amounts to $24 per 
month. It would be indefensible to insist on that limitation upon 
actual war widows if we are to pay $600 per year to widows who 
marry veterans sixty years after the Civil War.”—The House passed 
the Subsidy Bill on November 29 with a number of important amend- 
ments (cf. supra, p. 36) and on December 9 the Senate committee re- 
ported the bill favorably. It was debated frequently in the Senate 
but it never had a good chance of passage. In spite of the President’s 
repeated pleas for favorable action on this proposal, the Senate on 
February 28, just a year after the President had first advocated it 
before Congress, voted by 63 to 7 to displace that measure and to 
make the Filled Milk Bill the unfinished business. The Subsidy Bill 
had been laid aside on January 15 to make way for agricultural 
credits legislation. The opposition to the bill came chiefly from the 
agricultural regions. The so-called “agricultural bloc” was largely 
instrumental in securing its defeat.— The Filled Milk Bill approved 
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by the President on March 4 declared that filled milk was an adul- 
terated article of food, injurious to the public health, and that its sale 
constituted a fraud upon the public. It was made unlawful for any 
person to manufacture within any territory, or possession, or within 
the District of Columbia, or to ship or deliver for shipment in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, any such milk. The act was another 
example of national police regulations passed by Congress under the 
commerce clause——The Naval Appropriation Bill contained a clause 
requesting the President to enter into negotiations with Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan with the view of reaching an understanding 
or agreement relative to limiting the construction of all types and 
sizes of sub-surface and surface craft of 10,000 tons or less, and of 
aircraft—On January 9 the House Judiciary Committee voted 12 to 2 
to dismiss Congressman Keller’s impeachment charges against At- 
torney General Daugherty, and on January 25 the House sustained 
the Committee report by voting 204 to 77 that the charges were with- 
out foundation.— The Classification Act of 1923, approved by the 
President on March 4, was designed to bring about a more satisfac- 
tory relation between the work done and the salaries received by 
civil servants. The act provided for the establishment of an ex-officio 
board to be known as the Personnel Classification Board and to 
consist of the Director of the Budget or someone designated by the 
Director, a member of the Civil Service Commission, designated by 
the Commission, and the Chief of the United States Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, or someone designated by him. The board was to make the 
necessary rules and regulations and provide such subdivisions of the 
grades established by the act as it deemed necessary according to 
the kind and difficulty of the work. Its regulations were to provide 
for ascertaining and recording the duties of position and the qualifi- 
cations required of incumbents. Department heads were required to 
report the duties and responsibilities of new positions to the board. 
After consultation with the board, and in accordance with a uniform 
procedure prescribed by it, the head of each department must allo- 
cate all positions in his department to their appropriate grades on 
the compensation schedules. In determining the rate of compensa- 
tion to be received by an employee, the principle of equal compensa- 
tion for equal work irrespective of sex was prescribed. The com- 
pensation schedules provided for in the law were as follows: profes- 
sional and scientific service (seven grades), from $1,860 to $7,500; 
sub-professional service (eight grades), $900 to $3,000; clerical, ad- 
ministrative and fiscal service (fourteen grades), $1,140 to $7,500; 
custodial service (ten grades), $600 to $3,000; and clerical-mechanical 
service (five grades), 45 to 50 cents an hour to $3,600 per year. The 
law required the estimates of the expenditures and appropriations to 
be set forth by the President in December, 1923, to conform to the 
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classification adopted in this act.— Several important constitutional 
amendments were discussed during the session but none of them 
received the required two-thirds approval of both houses. On Janu- 
ary 23 the House voted to submit an amendment against tax-exempt 
securities in harmony with the President’s repeated recommendation, 
and on February 13 the Senate adopted the Norris resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to advance the date of the assembling of Con- 
gress to the first Monday in January and the inauguration of the 
President to the third Monday in January. The vote was 63 to 6.— 
On February 24 the Senate received a message from the President 
urging consent to participation by the United States in the protocol 
establishing the Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. The President referred to Secretary Hughes’ memorandum 
suggesting such reservations as would keep us free from any legal 
relation to the League of Nations. On March 2 the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee postponed until the next regular session of Con- 
gress the consideration of the President’s proposal (cf. supra, p. 20). 
FEDERAL JUDICIARY.— Among the more important decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court during the period under review 
were the following: The laws of the United States providing that free 
white persons may become naturalized American citizens do not 
authorize the naturalization of Japanese since they do not belong to 
the Caucasian race. The phrase white persons imports a racial and 
not an individual test (Takao Ozawa v. United States, 43 S. C. R. 65).— 
A high-cast Hindu of full Indian blood may not be naturalized since 
the words white persons must be interpreted in accordance with the 
understanding of the common man, synonymous with the word “Cau- 
casian” only as that word is popularly understood (United States v. 
Bhagat Singh Thind, 43 S. C. R. 338).— The Eighteenth Amendment 
gives Congress power to make prohibition effective within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States and reserves like powers to the 
states within their boundaries. It is, however, not the source of the 
states’ powers to enforce prohibition measures. That power was re- 
served to the states under the Tenth Amendment. Prosecution under 
the national laws after conviction for the same offense under state 
laws does not violate the double jeopardy provision of the Fifth 
Amendment which prevents only a second prosecution under the 
national authority after a first trial for the same offense under the 
same authority (United States v. Lanza, 43 S. C. R. 141).—The prohibi- 
tion amendment and the national prohibition act apply to all mer- 
chant vessels, domestic and foreign, when they are within the terri- 
torial waters of the United States but do not apply to domestic ves- 
sels when outside of such waters. Congress may regulate the conduct 
of domestic vessels on the high seas and may exert such control over 
them in foreign waters as may be allowed by foreign Powers (Cunard 
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S. S. Co. et al. v. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, 43 S. C. R. 504).— 
The Transportation Act of 1920 allowing the executives of organized 
employees involved in disputes with their employers to invoke the 
action of the Railroad Labor Board does not exclude labor unions 
from taking such action because they are legal organizations. The 
Board has jurisdiction to determine a dispute as to who are the repre- 
sentatives of employees. It cannot under the law determine the legal 
rights of the parties to a dispute, that being left to the courts, but it 
can decide how the parties ought to exercise their legal rights. More- 
over, since the Board can exert no constraint other than that which 
may result from the publication of its decisions, the courts will not 
pass upon the correctness of the Board’s conclusions so long as it 
remains within its statutory jurisdiction (Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. 
United States Railroad Labor Board, 43 S. C. R. 278).— The Grain Fu- 
tures Act of 1922 regulating transactions in grain futures on grain 
exchanges is within the power of Congress over interstate commerce, 
is a reasonable, national police regulation, does not take the property 
of members of boards of trade without due process even though it 
may incidentally lower the value of membership of such boards and 
require the boards to admit representatives of cooperative associa- 
tions (Board of Trade of Chicago v. Olsen, 43 S. C. R. 470).—The mini- 
mum wage law for the District of Columbia authorizing a commission 
to fix the wages of adult women on the basis of the amount required 
to maintain them in good health and to protect their morals, and 
with no reference to their actual earning ability or the necessities of 
employers, is invalid in that it arbitrarily interferes with the freedom 
of contract and imposes upon employers the burden of supporting 
partially indigent persons contrary to the guarantees of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States (Adkins et al. 
Minimum Wage Board of District of Columbia v. Children’s Hospital, 43 
S. C. R. 394).—The War Revenue Act of 1917, laying a tax on the 
sales of certain specified articles, was invalid as to articles in the 
course of transportation for export under the clause of the Constitu- 
tion prohibiting a tax on exports, and the fact that the law was a 
general one touching all sales of certain articles did not make it valid 
as to articles being exported (A. G. Spalding and Bros. v. Edwards, 43 
S. C. R. 485).—The provision of the Transportation Act of 1920 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to apportion a 
joint rate on the basis of the greater needs of certain carriers is not 
unconstitutional as depriving other carriers of their just share of the 
rate since it is for the Commission to determine what is just, reason- 
able, and equitable (Akron, Canton, and Youngstown Ry. Co. v. United 
States, 43 S. C. R. 270).—The act of Congress allowing an appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court in proceedings to vacate, set aside, 
or modify any decision of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
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District of Columbia is unconstitutional, since Congress cannot confer 
on the court the legislative or administrative jurisdiction which would 
be required to exercise such functions (Public Utilities Commission of 
District of Columbia v. Potomac Electric Power Co., 43 S. C. R. 445).— 
The income tax of Massachusetts is a general tax, and the proceeds 
thereof are a part of the general funds of the state, and their expen- 
diture for certain specified educational purposes does not impose 
upon special classes of property and persons public burdens for which 
they receive no corresponding benefit contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment (Knights v. Jackson, 43 S. C. R. 1).— There is sufficient 
difference between anthracite and bituminous coal to warrant a state, 
without violating the Fourteenth Amendment, in selecting for taxa- 
tion anthracite alone, and such taxation does not violate the com- 
merce clause even when the coal taxed is destined for other states, 
since the products of a state are not subjects of interstate commerce 
until they commence their final movement for transportation from 
the state of their origin to that of their destination (Heisler v. Thomas 
Colliery Co., 43 S. C. R. 83).—A state may levy an occupation tax on 
all persons engaged in mining iron and other ore within the state 
based on the value of the ore mined during the year, even though 
practically all the ore mined is shipped in interstate commerce, and 
the exemption from such a tax of contractors who are in effect em- 
ployees of those engaged in producing the ore, and of owners and 
lessees who do developmental work but remove no ore, does not in- 
validate the law as contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment guaran- 
teeing equal protection or contrary to a state constitution providing 
for uniform taxation of the same class of subjects, since the legisla- 
ture may exercise a wide discretion in selecting the subjects of taxa- 
tion, particularly as respects occupation taxes, so long as it follows 
uniform rules (Oliver Iron Mining Co. v. Lord, 43 S. C. R. 526).—A state 
cannot tax logs which while being floated from one state to another 
are temporarily stopped because of high water, since such delay does 
not break the continuity of an interstate journey (Champlain Realty Co. 
v. Brattleboro, 43 S. C. R. 146).—A state tax on sleeping car com- 
panies expressly called a tax on the property of such companies 
within the state and measured by such a percentage on the gross 
receipts from intrastate business as the distance traveled within the 
State bears to the whole distance is valid and does not burden inter- 
state commerce (Pullman Co. v. Richardson, Treasurer of California, 43 
S. C. R. 366).— While a state may regulate the activities of foreign 
corporations doing business within the state, it cannot regulate or in- 
terfere with the business of such corporations outside the state, and 
a state law imposing a tax on premiums paid for insurance on prop- 
erty in the state to companies not authorized to do business within 
the state contravenes the Fourteenth Amendment in so far as it 
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applies to policies contracted for, delivered, and paid for outside the 
state, at the domicile of the owner of the property, a foreign corpora- 
tion (St. Louis Cotton Compress Co. v. Arkanasas, 43 S. C. R. 125).— 
The constitutional rights, guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
of one taxed on the full value of his property, are violated by the 
intentional systematic undervaluation by state officials of other prop- 
erty in the same class (Sioux City Bridge Co. v. Dakota County, Ne- 
braska, 43 S. C. R. 190).—A state law which imposes on all taxable 
property of any estate on which no taxes have been paid during the 
year preceding the decedent’s death a tax of two per cent annually for 
the five years preceding the date of death, but allowing deductions 
for taxes paid on any portion of the property acquired within the 
five years, is in the nature of a penalty for tax evasion and does not 
deprive creditors and distributees of property without due process 
(Bankers’ Trust Co. v. Blodgett, 43 S. C. R. 233).—A state cannot tax 
the recording of mortgages of a Federal Land Bank, specifically 
termed instrumentalities of the national government and exempt from 
all taxation by act of Congress, on the ground that the payment of 
such tax is optional when the law of the state makes an unrecorded 
mortgage invalid as against a subsequent purchaser without notice 
(Federal Land Bank of New Orleans v. Crossland, 43 S. C. R. 385).—A 
state law providing that hail insurance shall take effect twenty-four 
hours after the application is taken by the authorized local agent 
and that if the company declines to write the insurance it shall notify 
the applicant and the agent by telegram, does not substitute manda- 
tory obligation for freedom of contract or deny the equal protection 
of the laws and is not so arbitrary and unreasonable as to deprive 
those whom it affects of their property or liberty without due pro- 
cess. The business of insurance companies is purely intrastate and 
the state may require foreign corporations to accept conditions dif- 
ferent from those applied to domestic corporations (National Union 
Fire Co. v. Wanberg, 43 S. C. R. 32).—The state legislature in creating 
an administrative board to apply the details of rate schedules in 
order to prevent its being a pure delegation of legislative power must 
enjoin upon such agency certain rules of procedure and rules of de- 
cision, and when it is required that an order must be based upon a 
certain finding of facts the validity of the order must rest upon the 
necessary finding (Wichita R. and Light Co. v. Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Kansas, 43 S. C. R. 51) —Common carriers may be grouped in a 
special class in order to secure the proper discharge of their functions 
and to meet their liability for injuries inflicted upon the public, and 
a penalty may be imposed upon them for failure to pay claims with- 
out denying due process or the equal protection of the laws, and 
such penalties may be in the form of attorney’s fees; however, such 
penalties must be moderate and not plainly arbitrary and oppressive 
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(Chicago and N. W. Ry. Co. v. Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., 43 S. C. R. 55). 
—A state law requiring the payment of claims for loss of or damage 
to freight by carriers within ninety days and requiring that such 
claims, if not paid or rejected in whole or in part within such time, 
shall stand as liabilities due and payable to their full amount, but not 
imposing penalties for rejection, does not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment (Southern Ry. v. Clift, 43 S. C. R. 126).—The destruction 
of property and contract rights by a law forbidding the mining of 
anthracite coal so as to cause the subsidence of certain buildings 
cannot be sustained as a valid police regulation so far as it affects the 
mining of coal under streets or cities in places where the right to 
mine such coal has been reserved (Pennsylvania Coal Co. v. Mahon, 43 
S. C. R. 158).— The Federal Constitution does not prohibit a state 
legislature from delegating to an administrative board the function 
of determining the qualifications needed for the practice of a profes- 
sion and also whether an individual possesses the qualification pre- 
scribed by the board (Douglas v. Noble, 43 S. C. R. 303).—Although a 
state may require adequate local service from railway companies 
even to the extent of ordering the stoppage of interstate trains at 
designated places, the order by a Public Service Commission in be- 
half of a small city, with a trade territory entirely within the state 
and four regular interstate trains, that two night interstate trains 
stop at that city, places an unreasonable burden upon interstate com- 
merce (St. Louis, San Francisco Ry. Co. v. Public Service Commission of 
Mo., 43 S. C. R. 380).—The authority of the state over the rights and 
property of cities within the state is not limited by the contract clause 
or the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the distinction between a city’s governmental and pro- 
prietary functions does not allow cities to invoke these clauses as 
against the state’s imposition of a fee on the diversion of water from 
streams, even though it diverts such water under rights acquired by 
the purchase of property of a water company to which such right 
had been granted by the state (City of Trenton v. New Jersey, 43 S. C. 
R. 534).—Cf. supra, p. 31, infra, p. 62. 

The following decisions of the Supreme Court were received after 
the foregoing had been sent to press: — The Supreme Court has no 
jurisdiction to entertain a suit instituted by a state to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the Maternity Act of Congress, on the ground that the 
act amounts to an attempt to legislate within the field of local powers 
reserved to the state by tempting the states to yield a portion of their 
sovereign rights in order to obtain federal grants, since such a suit 
raises a political not a judicial question; and a state may not institute 
judicial proceedings to protect citizens of the United States from the 
Operation of national statutes, since in this field it is the United 
States and not the state which represents them as parens patriae. Nor 
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may a taxpayer sue to enjoin the execution of this act on the ground 
that it is invalid and will result in taxation for illegal purposes, since 
the administration of a statute likely to produce additional taxes is a 
matter of public and not of individual concern (Massachusetts v. Mellon, 
43 S. C. R. 507).—A state law prohibiting the teaching of any subject 
in any language other than the English language in any school, and 
the teaching of languages other than English to pupils who have not 
passed the eighth grade, is unconstitutional in that it is arbitrary and 
without any reasonable relation to any end within the power of the 
state, and deprives teachers and parents of liberty without due process 
of law contrary to the Fourteenth Amendment (Meyer v. Nebraska, 43 
S. C. R. 625).—The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations Act which 
declares that the business of preparing food for human consumption 
is affected with a public interest, and gives to the court power, in 
cases of controversies between employers and workers which inter- 
fere with the continuity and efficiency of such business, to fix the 
terms and conditions of employment and to require employers to pay 
the wages fixed and to prohibit employees from striking against them, 
is unconstitutional in so far as it permits the fixing of wages, because 
it deprives employers of their property and their liberty of contract 
without due process of law, and hence is contrary to the Fourteenth 
Amendment (Chas. Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 
43 S. C. R. 630). 

STATE AFFAIRS.—Twenty-nine of the states held state elections 
in November. Decided gains were made by the Democrats. In 
eleven states, Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee and Wyoming, 
Democratic governors succeeded Republicans. Probably the largest 
interest was displayed in the New York elections. The Republican 
convention renominated Governor Nathan Miller who in 1920 had 
defeated Governor Smith by a narrow margin as compared with 
President Harding’s enormous majority. Governor Miller had spon- 
sored and carried through the legislature a law providing for a solu- 
tion of the New York City traffic problem by vesting large control 
in a transit commission appointed by the state (cf. last [Recorp, p. 48). 
This policy was strongly opposed by the Democratic administration 
of New York City and was generally unpopular with the voters of 
the city. The governor also claimed that his administration had 
been characterized by rigid financial economy. The Democratic state 
convention renominated ex-Governor Alfred E. Smith. The liquor 
question was prominent in the campaign, as the Democratic conven- 
tion had recommended the modification of the Volstead Act so as to 
allow the sale of wines and beers, and the Democratic candidate was 
generally known to be opposed to prohibition. The election resulted 
in the overwhelming defeat of Governor Miller. Smith’s plurality 
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was more than 400,000. The Republicans retained control of the 
Assembly by a small margin, while the Democrats secured a majority 
of one in the Senate.—In the Pennsylvania contest Gifford Pinchot 
(Republican) was elected by a majority of more than 250,000. The 
Nebraska voters elected Charles W. Bryan (Democrat) by a major- 
ity of about 45,000. New Hampshire elected a Democratic governor, 
Fred F. Brown, by a majority of almost 9,000. In Michigan where a 
Democratic Senator was elected (cf. supra, p. 36), Governor Groesbeck 
was reelected by a majority of more than 135,000. In four states, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska and Ohio, the voters chose a Sen- 
ator of one party and a governor of another. 

The voters of the states were again required not only to choose a 
large number of officers at the regular elections in November, but 
also to decide upon the merits of numerous constitutional amend- 
ments and statutes. According to a study made by Mr. Schuyler C. 
Wallace, and published in The National Municipal Review for April, 
1923, the total number of such measures last year was 174, of which 
92 were constitutional amendments, 40 referenda on measures passed 
by legislatures, and 42 proposals placed on the ballots by means of 
the initiative. Of the 92 constitutional amendments 50 were adopted 
by the voters and 42 rejected. These amendments were distributed 
among 23 states varying in number from one to five in each of 20 
states to 8 in Arizona, 13 in South Carolina and 14 in California. By 
large majorities Alabama adopted amendments authorizing the legis- 
lature to spend $10,000,000 for internal improvements, fixing the tax- 
ing powers of certain municipal corporations at one per cent a year, 
authorizing a road bond issue of $25,000,000, and exempting World 
War veterans from the poll tax. — California approved amendments 
preventing cities and towns from being annexed to other cities save 
by their own consent, allowing municipalities to place money outside 
the state in order to pay interest on their bonds, and permitting the 
formation of school districts situated in two or more counties; but 
defeated proposals to increase judicial salaries, to allow taxation of 
intangibles in a manner different from that of other property and in 
lieu of the general property tax, to prevent special legislation relative 
to irrigation districts, and to extend the tax exemption of veterans.— 
Florida adopted an amendment reorganizing its judiciary —The voters 
of Louisiana allowed the legislature to postpone the collection of 
taxes in cases of public calamity and decided in favor of making elec- 
tive the state superintendent of schools. — Michigan defeated a pro- 
posal to allow excess condemnation to cities upon authorization of 
the legislature and another to provide for a graduated income tax, 
but authorized the legislature to create a port authority—Minnesota 
approved the policy of state credit to agriculture and allowed a tax 
on mining. — Missouri refused to increase legislative salaries. — The 
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Montana state board of equalization was given supervisory powers 
over county boards of equalization. The voters of the state also 
gave the legislature permission to pass special legislation for cities.— 
Nevada limited the legislature’s right to pass special legislation.— 
New York refused to increase the salaries of the judges of the Court 
of Appeals.——The voters of Pennsylvania adopted a home rule amend- 
ment.—In South Carolina fourteen amendments making special pro- 
visions for specified local districts were adopted.—In South Dakota 
an amendment proposing to increase the number of signatures re- 
quired for initiative petitions was defeated—Utah defeated a proposal 
to increase the state debt limit; refused to allow classification of 
property for taxing purposes; and declined to increase legislative 
salaries.—In Wisconsin verdicts in civil cases by five-sixths vote were 
approved but a proposal to allow sheriffs to succeed themselves was 
defeated, as was also an amendment to increase the debt limit of 
cities in order to make possible the acquisition and operation of 
public utilities—At a special election in Illinois held on December 12 
the new constitution drafted by the recent constitutional convention 
was overwhelmingly defeated. The majority against the new con- 
stitution was more than 700,000. The main opposition was based on 
the provisions authorizing a state income tax and limiting the repre- 
sentation of Cook County to one-third of the membership of the 
state senate. The document was submitted as a whole, hence the 
opposed provisions carried the more popular ones down to defeat. 

Of the forty laws passed by legislatures and referred to the people 
only ten were approved by the voters. The California voters ap- 
proved a prohibition enforcement act, a veteran-welfare bond issue 
for $10,000,000, and a land-settlement bond issue for $3,000,000, but 
defeated a state housing act.—In Virginia and Colorado proposals to 
call constitutional conventions were rejected. —In Iowa the voters 
approved a soldiers’ bonus bond issue for $22,000,000.—In Montana a 
$4,500,000 bond issue for similar purposes was accepted.—The voters 
of Massachusetts rejected a prohibition enforcement act and an act 
calling for motion picture censorship.—In Missouri only one of the 
fourteen referred measures was adopted—the one dividing the state 
into sixteen congressional districts. Among the defeated measures 
were the following: an act creating a state department of budget; 
an act providing for workmen’s compensation and a commission to 
administer the act; and an act creating a department of labor.—JIn 
Nebraska an anti-picketing bill was approved but a proposal partially 
repealing the direct primary was decisively defeated.—A $40,000,000 
bond issue for roads was defeated in New Jersey. 

In twelve states forty-one laws initiated by petition were placed 
before the voters. Four were adopted in California. They provided 
for state aid to veterans of the World War for the acquisition of 
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farms or houses, for an itemized budget procedure, for a chiropractic 
commission, and for an osteopathic board. Proposals to raise the 
number of signatures necessary for the initiation of tax measures, to 
prohibit vivisection, and to establish the single tax system were de- 
feated.—In Colorado a $6,000,000 bond issue for roads was approved, 
while a measure exempting intangibles from the general property tax 
and levying a graduated income tax and an anti-vivisection law were 
defeated——The Missouri voters overwhelmingly rejected a law abol- 
ishing the common-law rules regarding responsibility for accidents 
due to a fellow-workman, and contributory negligence, and placing 
responsibility on employers.—In Nevada a law requiring a period of 
six months between interlocutory decree and final judgment in divorce 
cases was defeated.— A wine and beer amendment was defeated in 
Ohio. — Oklahoma approved a soldiers’ bonus bill. Washington re- 
pealed the poll tax. 

Most of the state legislatures met in regular session early in 1923. 
The most frequent recommendations made in the governors’ messages 
dealt with the problems of taxation, highways, law enforcement (par- 
ticularly in the matter of prohibition), administrative reorganization, 
and cooperative marketing and credit. In a number of messages it 
was intimated that many of our governmental evils result from too 
much legislation. Governor McCray of Indiana announced that the 
people demand “a closed season on legislation.” — The New York 
legislature convened early in January and adjourned on May 4. The 
Republicans controlled the Assembly and the Democrats the Senate. 
That fact caused the defeat of many measures, some good and some 
of a very questionable sort. The following important measures were 
enacted. New York City was allowed to issue corporate stock for 
current expenses (a radical departure from the pay-as-you-go policy 
adopted during the Mitchel administration) to the amount of $10,- 
000,000. A commission was provided to go over the laws in order to 
make them conform to the home-rule amendment which was to be 
submitted to the voters in the autumn of 1923. An appropriation of 
$850,000 was made for the improvement and purchase of new state 
parks. A consolidation statute proposed by Governor Smith pro- 
vided for a Department of Public Works in the place of the State 
Highway Department and State Engineer. The Walker Bill provided 
a uniform rate of $1 for 1000 cubic feet of gas in New York City. 
The legislative act which received the greatest amount of publicity 
and which aroused the strongest antagonisms was the repeal of the 
Mullan-Gage State Prohibition Enforcement Act adopted during the 
closing hours of the session. This measure was approved by the 
governor after hearings had been held at which the advocates and 
opponents of prohibition appeared. Senator Reiburn’s bill extending 
the New York City Emergency Rent Law to May 1, 1924, was passed, 
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as was also the Jenks Bill permitting the state to take advantage of 
the Federal Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Child Hygiene Act (cf. 
last Recorp, p. 46). The legislature approved a constitutional amend- 
ment consolidating the 180 odd bureaus, departments, and boards of 
the state administrative establishment into twenty departments, headed 
in most cases by an appointee of the governor. Only the governor, 
the lieutenant governor, the attorney general and the comptroller 
were left elective. This amendment, based on the report of Gov- 
ernor Smith’s Reconstruction Commission of 1919, must be approved 
again by the legislature before being submitted to the people on 
referendum. The governor advocated also an amendment lengthen- 
ing the term of state officers from two to four years and another 
providing for an executive budget, but these were defeated. The ap- 
proval of a home-rule constitutional amendment, the repeal of the 
Lusk educational laws, the adoption of a resolution memorializing 
Congress in favor of liberalizing the Volstead law, the enactment of 
some amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation Law and some 
child welfare measures, and the adoption of the Veterans’ Bonus 
Bill, were among the measures advocated by Governor Smith which 
received legislative sanction. The governor’s attempt to secure laws 
designed to give cities home rule in transit and utilities regulation 
and to secure the abolition of the Public Service and Transit Commis- 
sions failed of enactment. A similar fate befell attempts to restore 
the direct primary for the selection of candidates for state office.— 
The legislature of New Jersey was in session from January 9 to 
March 23, and during this period passed 253 bills. Governor Silzer 
vetoed 68 of them but 32 of these were passed over the executive veto. 
A fight between the governor and the legislature over the appoint- 
ment of a new highway commission was the outstanding incident of 
the legislature’s session. After an eight weeks’ contest the governor’s 
nominations were confirmed. The legislature was not able to come 
to an agreement on prohibition legislation and nothing was done in 
regard to this proposal. The most important bills passed included: 
extension of payment of the soldier bonus to 1924; increase of com- 
pensation for men injured at work from $12 to $17 a week; prohibi- 
tion of night work for women in factories; authorization of cities to 
adopt the city-manager form of government; establishment of a 
method for the arbitration of commercial disputes; and requirement 
of three months’ notice to tenants before putting a rent advance into 
effect. The legislature also passed an anti-lynching bill submitted 
by Assemblyman Randolph, colored.— Two years ago the Wyoming 
legislature passed an optional city-manager law for cities of 1,000 and 
over. The city of Sheridan adopted the plan, but thereupon the law 
was attacked on the ground of unconstitutionality, as the state con- 
stitution contained a requirement that all those who hold office must 
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be qualified voters. The law in question allowed the choice of non- 
residents as city-managers. The constitution also required that the 
salaries of officers must be fixed in the constitution or by statute. 
The law had delegated the fixing of the salary of the manager to the 
city council. The court held these two clauses of the statute invalid, 
whereupon the 1923 legislature modified the law so as to limit the 
choice of managers to residents. The salaries were required to con- 
form to those prescribed in the amended act.— The South Carolina 
legislature recently passed a statute under which cities with popula- 
tions between 20,000 and 50,000 were permitted to adopt the manager 
plan of city government.—The Washington legislature passed a law 
requiring that all new and refunding bonds issued hereafter should 
be in serial form.—Although the Idaho constitution had contained an 
initiative and referendum provision since 1912, the legislature had 
never set up the necessary election machinery to make possible the 
use of these devices. In this year’s session another attempt to secure 
such a law was made but it ended in failure. The governor of the 
state vetoed a direct primary law passed by the legislature, because 
of the expense involved and because he believed that primary elec- 
tions were determined largely by the personalities of the candidates 
and not by the principles for which they stood.—Governor McCray of 
Indiana refused to sign the soldier bonus bill passed by the legisla- 
ture on account of the financial burden involved. The legislature of 
the state again adopted a resolution to amend the constitution so as 
to authorize a state income tax. The proposal must now be sub- 
mitted to the people on referendum.—Late in March Governor Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania signed a drastic state prohibition enforcement law 
passed by the legislature. The measure defined intoxicating liquor as 
anything “found and determined from time to time to be intoxicating 
by an act of Congress.” Governor Pinchot also secured the passage 
of a new administrative code providing for the usual reduction in the 
number of departments, boards and commissions and the consolida- 
tion of the administrative agencies of the state into twelve depart- 
ments headed by chiefs appointed by the governor and the state 
senate. These departments were: state and finance, justice, public 
instruction, military affairs, agriculture, forests and waters, labor and 
industry, health, highways, welfare, property and supplies, and com- 
merce. The old boards of game and fish commissioners and the 
public service commission as well as three interstate commissions 
for building and maintaining bridges were retained. Three depart- 
ments headed by elective officers remained. An executive budget was 
also provided.—A consolidation measure prepared by a joint com- 
mittee on administrative reorganization was introduced in the legis- 
lature of South Dakota but failed of passage. The bill proposed to 
set up five departments, each to be headed by a single person ap- 
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pointed by the governor and serving at his pleasure. The bill was 
based on the recommendation made to the governor last year by the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research after a survey of the state 
government.— A thoroughgoing reorganization measure became law 
in the state of Tennessee. Some sixty administrative agencies were 
consolidated into eight departments. The law provided that the 
heads of the departments should be appointed and removed by the 
governor alone.—The Vermont legislature consolidated about twenty 
agencies into seven departments. —The legislature of Minnesota 
created a committee to survey the state administrative organization 
and to recommend a reorganization measure to the legislature —The 
legislature of Iowa passed an act for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of agriculture under the direction of a secretary. The first 
secretary was to be selected by the governor and the senate but 
thereafter the secretary was to be popularly elected. The act trans- 
ferred to the newly created department the state weather and crop 
service, the dairy and food department, the department of animal 
health, the department of the state veterinarian, the state horticul- 
tural society, the Iowa crop and small grain growers’ association; the 
Iowa beef and cattle producers’ association; the Iowa state dairy 
association; the state poultry association; the hotel license and in- 
spection service formerly under the control of the state board of 
health; and the petroleum oil inspection service. Governor Kendall 
called a special session of the legislature to meet in December, 1923, 
to take up the whole question of administrative reorganization.—On 
March 17 Governor Davis of Kansas signed a bill providing for a 
bonus of $1 a day for residents of Kansas who served in the Spanish- 
American war, the Philippine insurrection and the Boxer uprising. 
The bill provided for a bond issue of $1,000,000 with which to pay 
the bonus. Although the governor urged the abolition of the Indus- 
trial Court in his message to the legislature, he was unable to secure 
favorable action in the matter.—The Florida legislature abolished cor- 
poral punishment of convicts. This action was doubtless taken as 
the result of unfavorable publicity that was given to the case of a 
young man who had died in 1921 in a Florida convict camp soon after 
he had been flogged for a trivial offense. —The Illinois House of 
Representatives approved a prohibition enforcement repeal bill but 
this action was not sustained by the state senate. Late in June the 
governor of the state approved the anti-Ku-Klux-Klan bill making it 
unlawful to appear in public while hooded, robed, or masked so as to 
conceal identity. — The legislatures of Missouri and Wisconsin also 
refused to repeal prohibition enforcement measures. — The state 
supreme court of Ohio sustained the constitutionality of the propor- 
tional representation provisions of the new charter of the city of 
Cleveland. In California, however, the court of appeals declared un- 
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constitutional the Hare system of proportional representation as em- 
bodied in the charter of Sacramento. This decision was later affirmed 
by the state supreme court.—According to a summary issued on June 
30 by the National Industrial Council approximately 12,000 new laws 
were enacted by the 43 state legislatures which held sessions in 1923. 
It was estimated that between 50,000 and 60,000 bills had been intro- 
duced into the legislatures of these states. 

During the year 1922 there were 57 lynchings in the United States. 
Fifty-one of the victims were negroes. Thirteen of the persons 
lynched were taken from jails and seventeen from officers of the law 
outside of jails. The ten states in which lynchings occurred and the 
number in each state were: Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 5; Florida, 5; 
Georgia, 11; Louisiana, 3; Mississippi, 9; Oklahoma, 1; South Caro- 
lina, 1; Tennessee, 2; Texas, 18. There were 58 instances in which 
officers of the law prevented lynchings—14 in northern states and 44 
in southern states. In ten instances convictions carrying penitentiary 
sentences were obtained against lynchers. During the first six months 
of 1923 there were 13 lynchings. They were distributed among the 
states as follows: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 1; Florida, 4; Georgia, 2; 
Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; Missouri, 1; Texas, 2. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.— The most important of the municipal 
elections of the year under review was that in Chicago on April 3. 
For a number of years criticism of the régime of Mayor Thompson 
had been growing more severe. It was generally believed that cor- 
ruption was rife and that the mayor and his political supporters 
were giving the city the worst government it had had in many years. 
The primaries were held on February 27. Mayor Thompson had 
withdrawn from the race for the Republican nomination but he and 
the Lundin-Hearst forces supported Edward R. Litsinger. The 
Brundage-Deneen coalition candidate was Arthur C. Lueder, who was 
successful in the Republican contest. The vote stood 128,704 for 
Lueder and 74,560 for Litsinger. The Democrats nominated Judge 
William E. Dever. As the campaign progressed it was generally 
believed that the Democratic candidate had a good chance of vic- 
tory because of the voters’ reaction against both Republicanism and 
Thompsonism. The result was an overwhelming victory for the 
Democrats. The vote was as follows: William E. Dever, Democrat, 
387,961; Arthur C. Lueder, Republican, 284,213; William A. Cunneau, 
Socialist, 40,741. In the fall elections the Democrats elected most of 
their candidates for county offices —The appointment of Mayor James 
Couzens of Detroit as United States Senator from Michigan upon 
the resignation of Senator Newberry necessitated a special election 
for mayor of Detroit. The primaries resulted in the nomination of 
Frank E. Doremus, former Democratic Congressman, and James W. 
Inches, former Police Commissioner. The primary was conducted 
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on non-partisan lines. In the election held on April 3 Doremus ob- 
tained a majority of about 54,000. At the same election the voters 
approved a charter amendment providing pensions for city employees; 
voted a $5,000,000 bond issue for street railway improvements; and a 
$12,000,000 issue for establishing a municipal light and power plant. 
—In the municipal election in Baltimore, Mayor W. F. Broening, Re- 
publican, was defeated by Howard W. Jackson, Democrat. Jackson’s 
plurality was about 24,000. Former Mayor Preston was the candi- 
date on the citizens’ party ticket.—An unsuccessful attempt was made 
to order a recall election for Mayor Kohler of Cleveland who was 
elected to serve until the new city-manager charter would become 
operative. A minority candidate in the mayoralty election circulated 
petitions which were not considered because of irregularities. — On 
November 29 Charles E. Hewes, Manager of Long Beach, California, 
was recalled by a majority of about 900 in a total vote of 10,000.—On 
November 7 the voters of Los Angeles defeated a charter amend- 
ment providing for the proportional representation method of elect- 
ing a council of fifteen members.—The voters of Dayton, Ohio, de- 
feated at the November election by a vote of 25,000 to 16,000 a pro- 
posal to abandon the city-manager plan of government and to re- 
establish the mayor-and-council system. In April a similar defeat met 
those who tried to abolish the manager plan in Boulder, Colorado. 
Berkeley, California, and Knoxville, Tennessee, recently adopted the 
city-manager plan.—The manager plan was sustained also in Alham- 
bra, California, Durango, Colorado, and Durham, North Carolina. 
On the other hand two cities, Waltham, Massachusetts, and Lawton, 
Oklahoma, voted to abandon their city-manager charters, and Lan- 
sing, Michigan, refused to adopt such a charter—On November 21 
the voters of Kansas City defeated a charter drafted by a charter 
commission after nearly a year’s deliberation. The proposed charter 
provided for a unicameral council in place of the existing bicameral 
council, for much greater administrative centralization in the hands 
of the mayor, and for an executive budget system. The reasons for 
the defeat of the new charter by a majority of over 12,000 were the 
opposition of the political machines and popular disapproval of the 
proposal to substitute a water commission appointed by the mayor 
for the bipartisan commission independent of the mayor and council. 
—The Pennsylvania legislature of 1923 passed a bill to increase the 
size of the Philadelphia council from twenty-one to twenty-six but 
the measure was vetoed by Governor Pinchot.— The Wilmington, 
Delaware, city-manager charter was defeated in the legislature —As 
the result of the adoption of two amendments to the Maryland con- 
stitution at the November election Baltimore received increased rep- 
resentation in the state legislature. The city received two additional 
senators and twelve additional members of the House of Delegates. 
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Every county in the state voted against this increase in the city’s 
representation but the city’s large majority in favor of the amend- 
ments was sufficient to overcome this opposition. Under the Mary- 
land home-rule amendment Baltimore last fall voted to substitute a 
single-chambered council of nineteen members for the existing bi- 
cameral council. The city had a bicameral council longer than any 
other city in the United States, having adopted the system in 1797.— 
In pursuance of the constitutional amendment granting the cities of 
the state the right to frame their own charters, adopted in November, 
1922, by the voters of Pennsylvania, the 1923 legislature of the state 
passed an enabling act which applied to all classes of cities. Each 
city was allowed to retain its existing legislative charter or to frame 
a new charter through an elected charter commission of fifteen mem- 
bers. When two-thirds of the council approve, or when on petition 
twenty per cent of the qualified voters petition the council, that body 
must provide by ordinance an opportunity to the voters to decide on 
the question of selecting a charter commission. Candidates for the 
commission are to be voted on at the same election. Home-rule char- 
ters may provide for any form of municipal government consistent 
with the national and state constitution. —-The New York Charter 
Commission, appointed in 1922 by Governor Miller, submitted its pro- 
posed charter in March, but it was not acted on by the 1923 legisla- 
ture. The basic change proposed in the new charter was the grant 
of a greatly increased measure of local self-government. A broad 
grant of home-rule powers was followed by a grant of specific 
powers. The powerful Board of Estimate and Apportionment and 
the borough presidents were retained. If the charter were adopted 
a large part of the administrative structure of the city government 
could be changed without charter amendments, since the administra- 
tive organization and the rules of procedure would ultimately be em- 
bodied in an administrative code adopted by the city itself. It also 
proposed to vest in the city government powers over the salaries of 
county officers within the city, and to give somewhat greater financial 
independence to the school system. 

Considerable attention has been given to county government in 
recent years, and a number of attempts have been made to simplify 
the prevailing complex and inefficient system. In August, 1922, a 
manager charter was submitted to the voters in Sacramento County, 
California. The charter voted on provided for the election of thir- 
teen supervisors chosen by districts and continued on the elective list 
the district attorney, sheriff, superintendent of schools, county clerk, 
auditor, recorder, assessor, tax collector, coroner and public admin- 
istrator. Thus the long ballot was retained. The county-manager, 
appointed by the board of supervisors, was to be ex-officio road com- 
missioner and purchasing agent, and was to have under his direction 
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most of the county expenditures, including those for roads, public 
works, and public buildings. A budget system was provided. The 
voters defeated the charter by a majority of some 3,000 out of a total 
vote of 30,000.—A referendum on a manager charter establishing a 
simpler system than the one rejected in Sacramento was under con- 
sideration but was not yet voted on in San Diego County, California. 
—The charter for Nassau County submitted to the New York legis- 
lature on March 5 was the first county-manager charter proposed in 
that state. The charter provided a large measure of home rule for 
the county. The new form of government provided for a county 
president elected at large, for the retention of a small board of super- 
visors representing the townships, and for a board of estimate. All 
the heads of the administrative departments were to be appointed by 
the president subject to confirmation by the supervisors. Thus a large 
degree of administrative centralization was proposed. Moreover, pro- 
vision was made for the executive budget system. For the justices of 
the peace were to be substituted full-time inferior court judges. The 
legislature approved the charter, but before going into effect it must 
be ratified by the voters—The Westchester county commission cre- 
ated to frame a new form of government for that county failed to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the problem in time to submit a 
charter to the 1923 legislature. — The Montana constitution was 
amended in 1922 to permit the legislature to unite city and county 
governments under one municipal government. Under this author- 
ization a city-manager charter was drafted providing for a thorough- 
going consolidation of the city of Butte and the county of Silver Bow. 
The state legislature passed the proposed charter which must, how- 
ever, be accepted by the people of the territory concerned before be- 
coming operative. The charter vested legislative and executive power 
in a commission of seven members elected from the county at large 
for a two-year term. The initiative, referendum and recall were 
provided for the commissioners. The commission was to select the 
manager, who would have control over all administrative agencies 
and prepare the budget for submission to the commission. Several 
departments, e. g, law, finance, police, public works and health were 
definitely provided but others could be created by ordinance. The 
powers of county officers were vested in the new officers. This 
charter represented the most advanced legislation for the simplifica- 
tion of county-city government in the United States. 

Last fall the city of Ashtabula purchased and took over for opera- 
tion the city’s street railway system at an original cost of $150,000 
plus $85,000 which was immediately spent for improvements. The 
administration of the car system was placed in the hands of the divi- 
sion of street railways in the city manager’s department.—Because of 
a deadock between the senate and assembly in the New York legis- 
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lature no progress was made in settling the New York City transit 
problem. The Transit Commission continued in power as the result 
of the failure of the assembly to approve the Smith Hylan transit 
measures.—Ohio cities have in recent years been finding it extremely 
difficult, because of the limitations imposed by state laws, to balance 
their budgets. The new Kohler administration of Cleveland, how- 
ever, through an effective economy program, a careful purchasing 
system and a well-planned budget, succeeded in living within its in- 
come. The city closed the year 1922 with an unencumbered balance 
of over a half-million dollars — Philadelphia found municipal street 
cleaning considerably cheaper than the old contract system, recently 
abolished. The last budget appropriation of $1,000,000 was twenty 
per cent less than the cost of this service during the last year under 
the contract system.—As an encouragement to home-building several 
states authorized the exemption of new dwellings from taxation. On 
March 9, however, the highest court in New Jersey declared invalid a 
law providing such exemption for a five-year period. A few weeks 
later a similar decision was rendered by the New York Supreme 
Court. On appeal to the Appellate Division, however, the exemption 
law was unanimously sustained as constitutional.—A zoning ordi- 
nance was adopted on November 20 by a unanimous vote of the 
Indianapolis city council. This was the first zoning ordinance passed 
in an Indiana city under the Enabling Act of 1921. The following use 
districts were established: dwelling house, apartment house, business, 
first industrial, and second industrial—Other cities, among them St. 
Paul, also passed zoning ordinances.—New York City in June, 1923, 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary since consolidation.—The city- 
Manager movement made new gains during the year. On April I, 
according to the Ninth Yearbook of the City Managers’ Association, 
there were 310 cities in the United States and Canada operating under, 
or pledged to, this plan of city government. This was an increase of 
thirty since June 1 of the year before. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR.—The two most serious industrial strug- 
gles of the year under review were the great coal strike and the Rail- 
way Shopmen’s strike. Another important labor controversy was the 
protracted strike of the textile workers in New England. During this 
and the previous year the difficulties were usually caused by the 
demand on the part of employers for wage reductions and for the 
restoration of open-shop conditions. The movement for lowering 
wages, however, seemed to have been successfully resisted by union 
labor, partly, no doubt, because of the rapidly diminishing number of 
the unemployed. 

The coal strike which began on April 1, 1922 (cf. last Recorp, p. 56), 
lasted about five months. Both on account of its duration and on 
account of the number of men involved, it was one of the greatest 
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industrial struggles the country had ever seen. During the greater 
portion of the five months’ strike approximately 650,000 miners were 
idle. On July 10 the President proposed an arbitration tribunal to 
consist of three members from each side and five representatives of 
the public. Wages were to remain at the old scale until March 1 fol- 
lowing unless a temporary scale should be agreed upon before August 
10. The President also proposed a Federal investigation of the coal 
industry with a view to a thoroughgoing reorganization. This pro- 
posal was accepted by the coal operators but declined by John L. 
Lewis, acting for the United Mine Workers. In their reply to the 
President on July 15 the miners’ representatives pointed out that only 
a portion of the operators had agreed to the proposed arbitration and 
that they were not free to leave hundreds of their members “to the 
whims and caprices of hostile employing interests who are publicly 
committed to the policy of destruction of collective bargaining in the 
industry.” The letter expressed strong approval of the proposed in- 
vestigation of the mining industry. Three days later the President 
sent identical telegrams to the governors of twenty-eight coal-mining 
states urging them to give operators and miners assurance that order 
would be maintained if they should resume mining operations, and 
promising them the full cooperation of the national government 
whenever their own agencies were unable to meet emergencies. Most 
of the governors addressed pledged state protection though a few 
declined, one stating that the people of his state had a tradition to 
the effect that such matters should be settled without the aid of 
bayonets. A number of governors sent troops into the disturbed 
areas. But this action seemed to cause rather than quiet disorders 
and certainly did not lead to further production. Late in July, in 
view of the diminishing coal reserves, the President framed a coal 
distribution plan and named Secretary Hoover chairman of a com- 
mission to direct the transportation and distribution of the available 
coal supply. The Interstate Commerce Commission also issued 
orders relative to coal distribution. Early in August there were in- 
dications that a settlement was near. A committee of miners and 
operators at Cleveland authorized the selection of a subcommittee 
to draft new wage scales and other agreements. Although by no 
means all of the parties to the controversy were involved in the 
Cleveland conferences, it was thought that should agreements be 
reached the other parties might also be led to accede to them. About 
the same time the Illinois operators, although they had refused to 
attend the Cleveland parleys, also took a step in the direction of 
peace. They offered the strikers of the Illinois mines better terms 
than had been offered before. On August 15 those attending the 
Cleveland conference came to an agreement for the maintenance 
of the old wage scale to run to the following March 31 and for the 
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setting up of machinery for making a new agreement before that 
time. Within a few weeks the entire union tonnage had accepted 
this agreement. The United Mine Workers had succeeded in what 
operators had thought impossible, the avoidance of a wage reduc- 
tion, the insistence upon which by operators had caused the strike. 
This settled at least temporarily the strike in the bituminous mines. 
Thereupon the anthracite operators and their employees, after the 
former had vainly tried to make the acceptance of arbitration a con- 
dition of renewing the old wage scales, on September 4 agreed to 
extend the old scale of wages to August 31, 1923, without conditions. 
The negotiations, carried on at Philadelphia, were participated in by 
Secretary of Labor Davis, and Senator George Wharton Pepper of 
Pennsylvania. The miners hailed these settlements as a great vic- 
tory. John L. Lewis in the September issue of the American Federa- 
tiomist wrote: “ More than 100,000 men were added to the membership 
roster of the organization during the conflict who were employed in 
the fields rated as non-union prior to April 1. The mine workers 
have won their contention against the effort to divide their union 
into thirty or more segregated units and accept the theory of nego- 
tiation of wage contracts by districts.” —In January the bituminous 
operators and representatives of the Mine Workers signed an agree- 
ment, effective for one year beginning April 1, which was practically 
the same as that of the previous year. The agreement called for a 
wage of $7.50 a day for day’s work and $1.08 a ton where the tonnage 
basis was used. It continued the eight-hour day, the six-day week, 
the check-off system, guarantees for contract violations, and pro- 
visions for the settlement of disputes relative to wages and working 
conditions.—Early in May the officers of the United Mine Workers 
submitted arguments to the United States Coal Commission to the 
effect that the complete unionization of the bituminous industry and 
the abolition of the open-shop system in West Virginia and other 
states would tend to eliminate periodical coal strikes and consequent 
coal famines. 

One of the factors that brought the coal strike to a close was the 
railway shopmen’s strike that began on July 1. This strike also was 
caused by wage reductions (cf. last RecorD, p. 57) announced by the 
Railroad Labor Board. It was estimated that ninety per cent of the 
shopmen quit work, with the result that service was crippled on 
many roads. The maintenance-of-way men, however, refused to join 
in a sympathetic strike. The Labor Board pledged that any workmen 
who should take the places of the strikers would be protected by the 
government and action was taken by the Attorney General and 
United States marshals to prevent interference with the movement 
of mail trains. On July 14 about 90,000 more men joined the strike 
when the American Federation of Railroad Workers voted to support 
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the shopmen. In the meantime the Labor Board had declared the 
strike not against the roads but against the Government since the 
men had refused to abide by the Board’s decisions. It also stated 
that men taking the places of the strikers would not be considered 
strike-breakers and should be entitled to official and public support. 
The menacing character of the strike led President Harding on July 
31 to make the following proposal to the contestants: (1) railway 
managers and workmen to agree to recognize the decisions of the 
Labor Board as binding and to carry them out faithfully; (2) car- 
riers to withdraw all suits growing out of the strike and the Labor 
Board’s decisions to be reconsidered by the Board; (3) employees 
on strike to be returned to their work with their seniority rights un- 
impaired and with no discrimination by either party against employees 
who did or did not strike. This proposal of the President was rejected 
by the railway executives so far as it referred to seniority rights. 
The shopmen on August 2 voted to accept fully the President’s pro- 
posal. On August 7 the President made another proposal in which he 
said, “ Mindful of the pledge of both the executives and the striking 
workmen to recognize the validity of all decisions of the Railway 
Labor Board, I am hereby calling on the striking workmen to return 
to work, calling upon the carriers to assign them to work, calling 
upon both workmen and carriers, under the law, to take the question 
in dispute to the Railway Board for rehearing and decision and a 
compliance by both with the decision rendered.” The representa- 
tives of the railroad brotherhoods had declared that the condition of 
the equipment of the roads had so deteriorated as to endanger the 
lives of engineers, trainmen and firemen, and advised their men in 
case of personal danger to remain away from work.—A new phase of 
the shopmen’s strike was ushered in at the beginning of September 
when Attorney General Daugherty obtained from Judge Wilkerson 
of the United States district court in Chicago a sweeping injunction 
restraining the striking shopmen, and all their officers and the affiliated 
organizations in the American Federation of Labor from interfering 
in any manner with the operation of the railway service. On Sep- 
tember 18 the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor advised the organized workers of the country to resist the in- 
junction on the ground that it was unconstitutional. In order to test 
the constitutionality of the Attorney General’s act the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers petitioned for an injunction to 
prevent the government authorities from carrying out in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the Wilkerson injunction. Their petition was de- 
nied. On August 29 the Labor Board had denied the motion of W. 
Jett Lauck, labor statistician, to the effect that the Board define more 
accurately the “living wage” principle. This the Board denied on 
the ground that it could go no further than the Transportation Act 
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prescribed. On September 13 the strike was practically settled when 
the Railroad Shop Crafts conference at Chicago stated that the 
shopmen could return to work individually on such roads as accepted 
the agreement framed. No specific reference was made to the knotty 
seniority problem but it was expressly stipulated that the men should 
return to work under the existing wage schedules. The men were 
thus left to make their own terms with the individual companies. 
By the end of the month the strike was virtually settled by the wide 
acceptance of the conference plan. 

In January the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers purchased a 
controlling interest in the Empire Trust Company of New York City 
with a view to facilitate the metropolitan financial transactions of 
the cooperative bank in Cleveland, Ohio. There has been a tendency 
during the last year for labor to establish better banking and credit 
facilities by entering the banking field directly. Another illustration 
of this was furnished in April when more than 10,000 garment workers 
attended the opening of the Amalgamated Bank at Union Square, 
New York City. 

The strike of the New England textile workers (cf. last Recorp, p. 
55) which began early in 1922 lasted until October. The cause of the 
strike was the proposed reduction in wages amounting to twenty per 
cent, ordered by the New England Manufacturers’ Association, the 
second reduction since 1920. The strike spread rapidly from Rhode 
Island to New Hampshire and Massachusetts and involved not less 
than 100,000 members of the United Textile Workers. In the January, 
1923, issue of The American Federationist Thomas F. McMahon, presi- 
dent of the Textile Workers, said that his organization “came out 
of the prolonged struggle a bigger, better, and above all, a recog- 
nized militant organization.” He added, “Our textile workers suf- 
fered terrible hardships, particularly the women and children, the 
vast majority of whom feel well repaid by forcing the mill barons 
to withdraw their 20 per cent cut in wages and in some cases give 
increases ranging from 6 per cent to 1214 per cent.” Early in 1923 
the workers began an agitation for wage increases in the cotton and 
woolen mills, and at the end of March there were general wage in- 
creases in the New England manufacturing centers averaging about 
12% per cent. The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company of Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, one of the largest cotton mills in the coun- 
try, issued a statement on March 28 that its 13,500 operatives would 
be placed on a wage scale 124 per cent higher on April 3o. 

There were wage increases in a number of other industries during 
the last year. Thus on August 22 the United States Steel Company 
announced an advance of twenty per cent in the wages of day 
laborers—increasing the scale for a ten-hour day from $3 to $3.60. 


About 156,000 men were affected by the increase. The wages for 
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those who work twelve hours a day were advanced from $3.60 to 
$4.32. A number of other steel companies made similar increases. 
In April the Steel Corporation announced another increase amount- 
ing to eleven per cent, which action was followed by other concerns. 
Although the maintenance of the twelve-hour day in the steel in- 
dustry was widely condemned, the American Iron and Steel Institute 
on May 25 declined to abolish it. The committee report, unanimously 
adopted by the Institute, stated that the twelve-hour day in the steel 
industry was not necessarily injurious to employees physically, men- 
tally or morally, and that in view of the shortage of labor it would be 
impossible to shorten hours without seriously diminishing production. 
—In April the wages of some 80,000 workers in the packing industry 
were increased eleven per cent. 

On April 9 the United States Supreme Court held that the minimum 
wage law of the District of Columbia was unconstitutional in that it 
interfered with the liberty of contract guaranteed the individual as 
against the national government by the due process clause of the 
Fifth Amendment. Chief Justice Taft, with whom Justice Sanford 
agreed, and Justice Holmes submitted strong dissenting opinions. 
The decision of the Court was delivered by Justice Sutherland—On 
June 11 the Supreme Court held that the Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations could not fix wages in a packing plant on the ground of 
public interest, and that the act establishing the court violated the 
due-process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES.—As a result of general 
elections in Alaska, Dan Sutherland, Republican, defeated Tex J. 
White, Democrat, for delegate to Congress.—William P, Jarrett, the 
first Democratic delegate ever sent to Congress from Hawaii, de- 
feated his Republican opponent, John Wise, by 2,682 votes. Sessions 
of foreign-language schools in Hawaii were forbidden except in 
public school vacation periods.—In January Secretary of War Weeks 
recommended legislation to permit the President of the United States 
to lease to private interests the oil and coaling plants in the Panama 
Canal Zone owned jointly by the Panama Canal and Panama Rail- 
road Company.— The first national convention of the Collectivist 
Party, which carried both houses of the legislature of the Philippine 
Islands, adopted a platform in October favoring immediate and com- 
plete independence of the islands and curtailment of the Governor 
General’s powers pending the achievement of independence. The 
Philippine legislature refused the request of the Washington Govern- 
ment to annul the law requiring all commercial books to be kept in 
English, Spanish or some native dialect. On February 17 Pedro Gue- 
vara was chosen to succeed Jaime de Veyra as Resident Commis- 
sioner in Washington. On May 30 Governor General Wood an- 
nounced that he would call a special session of the Philippine 
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Legislature that it might enact laws liberalizing the shipping, forestry 
and mining laws so as to attract outside capital. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation in May reported 8,174 schools in the Philippines, of which 7641 
were public with an attendance of 1,094,472 children, and 533 private, 
attended by 64,835. Of the 24,878 teachers, 341 were Americans. In 
May the Governor General denied the charge made by Representative 
Frear of Wisconsin that he had ever stated that any member of the 
American Congress had been bribed by the Philippine Independence 
Fund.—After listening for months to repeated charges of maladmin- 
istration and demands for his removal, E. Mont Reily resigned the 
governorship of Porto Rico on February 16. He was succeeded by 
Horace M. Towner of Iowa. 


Ill. MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN STATES 


MEXICO. — Thanks to the Obregon administration, Mexico en- 
joyed comparative peace and prosperity. Petty revolts and revolu- 
tions were summarily crushed and the program of social reforms in- 
augurated last year (cf. last Recorp, p. 60) was carried forward. In 
this connection a general amnesty was granted to all rebel prisoners 
in order that they might engage in some useful occupation. In an 
effort to reduce the colossal illiteracy in the republic 45,000,000 pesos 
were allotted to the Department of Education for the year as against 
33,000,000 for the War Department. Expropriation of large estates 
for the benefit of the peasantry continued, and on March 31 the De- 
partment of Agriculture sent out circulars directing all holders of 
land in excess of 5,000 acres to dispose of their surplus to Mexican 
citizens. — An attempt to reorganize the nation’s finances was emi- 
nently successful, a new Federal Bank, patterned after the Federal 
Reserve System of the United States, having been established. The 
problem of the foreign debt, totaling $700,000,000 principal and in- 
terest, was solved when on July 16 Mr. de la Huerta, Mexican Finance 
Minister, signed an agreement with a committee representing the In- 
ternational Bankers (cf. last Recorp, p. 61). By the terms of this 
agreement part of the current interest on the bonded debt was to be 
paid in cash out of a special fund provided for this purpose. These 
payments, which began after January 2, 1923, were based upon the 
relative values and priorities of the different issues of the bonds, 
For such part of the current interest as could not be paid in cash, 
scrip was to be issued and redeemed in due course, certain bonds 
being made available for this purpose. The special fund for the 
current interest was to be increased each year until January 1, 1928, 
when full service of the debt would be resumed. The oil export taxes 
(cf. last Recorp, p. 60), ten per cent of the gross receipts of the 
national railways, and the entire net operating revenues of such rail- 
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ways were to be paid into this special fund. Part of the back interest 
was virtually cancelled, and all classes of bondholders were to agree 
to temporary suspension of sinking-fund rights for a period of five 
years. The railways, whose bonds constituted part of the debt, were 
to be operated by private management. The Mexican Government, 
however, agreed to assume by endorsement all railway debt not pre- 
viously guaranteed. On the other hand, the rights of foreclosure, 
hitherto held by the bondowners, were to be suspended as long as 
the debt plan was in operation, thus protecting both the stock owner- 
ship of the Mexican Government and other shareholders as well as 
the ultimate rights of the bondholders. In September a bill approv- 
ing this agreement was unanimously passed by the Mexican Congress 
and promulgated on September 30 after signature by President 
Obregon. 

Notwithstanding the apparent stability of the Obregon Govern- 
ment, the United States, Great Britain and France continued the 
policy of non-recognition. In the case of the United States, the 
Harding administration still adhered to its original idea that the 
Obregon Government had not as yet given sufficient guarantees for 
the protection of the rights of private property. As a condition of 
recognition, Secretary of State Hughes consistently demanded that 
Mexico first sign a treaty agreeing to modify certain parts of her 
constitution and to make specific pledges regarding property and 
taxation which would be beneficial to citizens of the United States. 
This the Mexican Government just as consistently refused to do (cf. 
last Recorp, pp. 59-60). In his message to the Mexican Congress on 
September 1, President Obregon advocated a policy of “careful 
waiting”, as regards the United States. Mexico, he declared, would 
not yield to the unreasonable demands of the United States, would 
not make humiliating promises, and would continue her present atti- 
tude “until the field was cleared of all obstacles to recognition.” No 
amendment to Article 27 of the Mexican constitution was necessary, 
he said, inasmuch as the Mexican Supreme Court had declared that 
article non-retroactive. Secretary Hughes, however, stated that the 
ruling of the Court did not effectively deal “ with the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens in lands containing petroleum or other subsoil sub- 
stances where lands were owned prior to May 1, 1917, but had not 
been developed, or as to which leases or contract rights to prospect 
for and work petroleum had not been granted before that date.” In 
an effort to end the deadlock between the two countries Charles B. 
Warren and John Barton Payne, representing the United States, and 
Ramon Ross and Fernando Gonzalez, representing Mexico, met in 
Mexico City on May 14. Mr. Warren at the outset emphatically de- 
clared that the United States would insist upon Mexican recognition 
of the principle of vested rights. That the Chamber of Deputies en- 
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dorsed President Obregon’s method of handling the difficult problem 
was evident when on May 17 it expressed confidence by a vote of 
131 to 9. American oil interests desired that Article 27 be rendered 
ineffective by amendment or otherwise. Figures compiled by the 
Mexican Department of Industry and Commerce indicated that the 
total foreign investments in the oil industry in Mexico amounted, to 
December, 1922, to $485,553,300, and the total profits, after deducting 
operating and overhead expenses, rent, etc., were $513,993,618, or an 
excess of profits over investments of $24,440,309. 

During the year considerable friction developed between the State 
and Church. On January 19 Mgr. Filippi, the Papal delegate, was 
expelled from the country for participating in an open air ceremony 
which the State had forbidden. This action brought a storm of pro- 
tests from Catholics both in Mexico and the United States. Replying 
to the Mexican Catholics, President Obregon declared that the Gov- 
ernment’s social program was essentially Christian and, in agreement 
with Catholic principles, essentially humanitarian; that the Govern- 
ment was merely seeking to do all in its power to relieve oppressed 
people who, during long and bitter years, had suffered “all manner 
of injustice.” Anti-Catholic societies sprang up in many Mexican 
states to counteract alleged religious interference in politics. On De- 
cember 25 the Archbishop of Mexico officially denied that the Mexi- 
can Fascisti movement was backed by the Catholic Church with a 
view to eliminating the working class and the farmers from Mexican 
politics and dominating the next presidential election Congressional 
elections held on July 2 resulted in an increased representation in 
both houses for the Cooperistas supporting President Obregon.—A 
number of strikes, notably in Mexico City and Vera Cruz, occurred 
during the year.—Mexico’s population at the end of 1921 was 13,887,- 
o80, a decrease of 1,293,279 under 1910. During the year President 
Obregon encouraged Jewish refugees to migrate to Mexico. 

THE CARIBBEAN STATES. — The successful efforts of General 
Crowder to reduce public expenditures in Cuba (cf. last Recorp, p. 61) 
led to a mild anti-American demonstration. The policy of the United 
States, many Cubans declared, was purely dictatorial. “The hatred 
of North America,” the Nacion stated, “will be the religion of the 
Cubans.” The Secretary of the Treasury and three other cabinet 
members resigned in protest, and as a result a new cabinet was 
formed as follows: Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, Secretary of State; 
Colonel Manuel Despaigne, Treasury; Ricardo Lancis, Interior; Gen- 
eral Armando Montes, War and Navy; Erasmo Reguciferos, Justice; 
Captain Castillo Pokorny, Public Works; Francisco Zayas, Instruc- 
tion; and Pedro Betancourt, Agriculture. During September and 
October five reform measures suggested by General Crowder 
were adopted: (1) modification of the Civil Service Law; (2) improve- 
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ment of the system of accounting; (3) investigation of the floating in- 
debtedness; (4) a law facilitating removal of judges; and (5) provision 
for a foreign loan of $50,000,000. As a measure of economy, the salary 
of senators was cut from $30,000 a year to approximately $21,000, 
and of representatives from $12,000 to $10,000. The Cuban $50,000,000 
thirty-year 534 per cent loan was underwritten by J. P. Morgan 
and Company.—On the principle that treaties take precedence over 
federal laws, the United States Treasury Department ruled, Decem- 
ber 20, that all imports from Cuba were on the free list by the reci- 
procity agreement of 1897, regardless of whether the recently enacted 
United States tariff law made them dutiable or not.——On January 11 
the United States raised the rank of the legation at Havana to that 
of embassy; General Crowder was nominated as the first American 
Ambassador. — Cuban elections held on November 1 resulted in a 
Liberal landslide—The first Annual Congress of Cuban Women in 
April demanded laws to compel fathers of illegitimate children to 
contribute to their support in proportion to their income. 

On September 28 an issue of $16,000,000 Haitian thirty-year 6% 
bonds, constituting part of the $40,000,000 authorized by the protocol 
between Haiti and the United States in 1919, was awarded to the 
National City Bank of New York. The Haitians vigorously protested 
against this loan and the Haiti-Santo Domingo Independence Society 
(cf. last Recorp, pp. 61-62) broadcasted the statement that the loan 
was based on military invasion, on the overthrow of the Haitian gov- 
ernment, the imposition of a treaty and a new constitution by “ mili- 
tary pressure,” and election of a dummy president. The loan, the 
Society asserted, automatically extended American occupation for at 
least thirty years and would be repudiated by the Haitian people at 
the first opportunity. The greater portion of the loan was to be used 
to refund Haitian loans outstanding in France. United States Senator 
Borah was of the opinion that not more than one-fifth of the loan 
would go to the development of Haiti, and that this would be used to 
defray the cost of surveying to validate title to lands acquired by 
American companies. John A. MclIlhenny resigned as Financial Ad- 
viser to Haiti on October 21; President Harding named John S. Hord 
as his successor. Reports to the American High Commissioner indi- 
cated that during the past year the death rate had decreased and that 
banditry had practically ceased. Orders were issued in March for 
the withdrawal of the American marines from the interior. 

Detailed plans for the withdrawal of the American military forces 
from Santo Domingo and restoration of full governmental powers to 
the Dominican people were announced by Secretary of State Hughes 
on July 11. On October 6 Juan Bautista Vicini Burgos was named 
as Provisional President, and two weeks later the régime of American 
Occupation nominally terminated. A government decree embodying 
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the terms of a proposed treaty with the United States and approving 
the orders, resolutions, administrative rulings and contracts made by 
the American authorities, was issued on October 27. The American 
Government demanded specific recognition of the bond issues author- 
ized in 1918 and 1922 (cf. last Recorp, p. 62) as a prerequisite of with- 
drawal. American troops were not to leave the Republic until a con- 
stitutional government had been established. 

On March 22 Costa Rica authorized an internal loan of $3,000,000 to 
cancel the country’s external debt.—President Orellana of Guatemala 
granted amnesty on July 4 to all persons committed to prison for 
military offenses. Less than a month later, however, he was forced 
to use drastic measures to suppress a revolution aimed at his over- 
throw.—Honduras, according to press reports, on November 15 noti- 
fied the League of Nations of its intention to withdraw from member- 
ship. After a protest by labor leaders, the authorities forbade further 
immigration of negroes to work on the banana plantations.—The gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua was troubled by numerous revolutionary out- 
breaks, and was still largely dependent for its existence upon the 
United States—The Panama National Assembly on February 14 ap- 
proved the issue of a loan of $4,500,000 for highway construction pur- 
poses. This was to be secured by the investment of $6,000,000 by 
Panama in New York City real estate. Elections held on September 
14 for three “ designates,” the first of whom would succeed the presi- 
dent if he should die, resulted in a victory for the Government party. 
—Alfonso Quinonez Molina was elected as President of Salvador on 
January 14. 


IV. SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ABC POWERS.—Conditions in the Argentine Republic, while 
not as favorable as last year, were nevertheless far from distressing. 
Farmers and cattle-raisers suffered from droughts, and the general 
European depression gravely curtailed the markets for their produce. 
The flow of immigrants greatly increased, large numbers coming 
from Belgium, Germany and the Slavic countries. During the year 
Hugo Stinnes, the German industrialist, purchased large tracts of 
land in northern Argentine for cotton-growing purposes. Sefior 
Honorio Pueyrredon, former Secretary of Foreign Relations, was ap- 
pointed as Ambassador to Washington—On August 5 Arthur Ber- 
nardes, President-elect of Brazil, formed his cabinet, selecting Carlos 
de Campos as Minister of Justice and Asais Brazil as Foreign Min- 
ister. The exposition commemorating the centennial anniversary of 
Brazilian independence opened at Rio de Janeiro on September 6. 
During his visit to the exposition Secretary Hughes took occasion to 
declare that the United States as a nation had no imperialistic designs 
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toward Latin America. The recently completed national census 
showed that the total population of Brazil had reached 30,000,000. In 
population Brazil thus ranked third among the so-called Latin coun- 
tries of the world, being larger than Spain but smaller than France 
and Italy. So vast was the territory of the country, however, that 
its average density was only 3.6 inhabitants per square kilometer. 
During the year 1922 European consumption of Brazilian rubber 
surpassed that of the United States, 6,738 tons being shipped to 
European ports as against 5,574 tons to the United States. In 1921 
the United States imported 10,948 tons and an even larger quantity in 
former years. On the other hand, Europeans, particularly the British, 
expressed concern at the growing commercial and diplomatic influ- 
ence of the United States in Brazilian affairs. In this connection 
Colonel H. W. G. Cole, head of the British Mission to the centennial 
celebration, recently emphasized the fact that the Brazilian navy was 
to be reorganized by American officers and experts. Revolutionary 
activities in the frontier state of Rio Grande do Sul caused consider- 
able anxiety. All Brazil mourned the death of two of its most dis- 
tinguished men: Professor Souza Sa Viana, eminent jurist, and Ruy 
Barbosa, political leader, brilliant man of letters, scientist and scholar. 
—Negotiations for settlement of the famous Tacna-Arica dispute (cf. 
supra, p. 20) led to a spirited contest between President Allessandri 
of Chile and the Chilean Senate. As a result, the cabinet resigned 
August 2. By the end of the month a new cabinet had been formed, 
Antonio Hunewa succeeding Premier Armando Jaramilo as Minister 
of Interior and Samuel Claro Lastarria taking the place of Foreign 
Minister Barros Jarpa. Meeting with opposition, this cabinet was of 
short duration and another came into existence headed by Rivas 
Vicuna. On January 3 the Vicuna cabinet resigned because of the 
appointment of Braulio Moreno as President of the Supreme Court. 
President Allessandri then adroitly appointed the two Chilean dele- 
gates who had just returned from the Washington Conference (cf. 
supra, p. 21) to the cabinet. Senor Izquierdo was named Premier and 
Senor Aldunate was made Minister of Foreign Affairs. This reorgan- 
ized Government, however, did not last long and on March 16 Cor- 
nelis Saavedra was called upon to form another ministry. Following 
a vote of lack of confidence this cabinet resigned on June 11. During 
the year the Chile copper mines, largest in the world, passed into 
control of the Anaconda Copper Company. 

SMALLER STATES.—tThe Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
acquired a concession of 1,000,000 hectares of prospective oil land in 
Bolivia. The bitter political struggle between President Saavedra 
and the opposition led to resignation of the majority of the members 
of the cabinet and to the demand that the executive surrender his 
office; to date he had refused to comply.—At the request of the Gov- 
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ernment of Colombia an American Commission, headed by Professor 
Kemmerer of Princeton University, undertook the reorganization of 
Colombian finances—The Congress of Ecuador refused to authorize 
a loan of $23,000,000 offered by the Standard Oil Company to be 
issued at 85 and at 8% interest plus 1% sinking fund.—The decision of 
the Senate of Paraguay reversing the vote of Congress for immediate 
elections to fill the presidency held temporarily by Dr. Eusebio Ayala 
(cf. last Recorp, p. 64) resulted in a rebellion headed by Colonel Chi- 
rife. After five unsuccessful attempts to seize the capital, the rebels 
were finally dispersed. Following the suppression of the revolution, 
Dr. Ayala resigned, the direction of the Government being entrusted 
temporarily to Sefor Eligio Ayala, former Secretary of the Treasury. 
Sefior Modesto Cuggiari, former Minister to Brazil, headed the new 
cabinet. Restoration of public tranquility and reorganization of the 
public finances constituted the immediate aims of the new Govern- 
ment.—During the year the Government of Peru negotiated a loan of 
£12,000,000 from London capitalists, offering as guarantee the income 
from the exportation of guano.—Sefior Joseph Seriato defeated Sefior 
Herrera in the race for the presidency of Uruguay.— Sefor Pedro 
Arcaya succeeded Dr. José Santos Dominici as diplomatic represen- 
tative of Venezuela in Washington. During the year great progress 
was made in developing the Venezuelan oil fields. 


V. THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The growing opposition to the Lloyd George 
Coalition Government came to a climax as the result of the Near 
Eastern policy of the Prime Minister which threatened to bring 
Great Britain single-handed into conflict with Turkey (cf. supra, p. 
11). Even though a resort to war was averted the crisis involved an 
expenditure estimated at $150,000,000. This was just the sort of 
thing needed to spur the Opposition to definite action. On October 
19 the Conservative members of Parliament at the Carlton Club 
meeting voted 186 to 87 to withdraw from the Coalition and go to 
the country as a separate party in the next election. Bonar Law, 
the leader of this movement, was unable, however, to carry all the 
Conservatives with him, for several of the most noted of them, in- 
cluding Lord Balfour and Austin Chamberlain, stood loyally by Lloyd 
George. As soon as the latter learned of the action taken at the 
Carlton Club he handed in his resignation and recommended that 
Bonar Law be asked to form a government. Mr. Law undertook the 
task after having been elected Unionist leader shortly after the Carl- 
ton Club meeting. The Bonar Law cabinet, containing 16 members, 
was made up as follows: Andrew Bonar Law, Premier and First 
Lord of the Treasury; Marquis of Salisbury, Lord President of the 
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Council; Viscount Cave, Lord High Chancellor; Stanley Baldwin, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; William C. Bridgeman, Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs; Marquis Curzon, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; the Duke of Devonshire, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies; Viscount Peel, Secretary of State for India; the Earl of 
Derby, Secretary of State for War; Col. L. C. M. S. Amery, First 
Lord of the Admiralty; Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame, President of the 
Board of Trade; Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, Minister of Health; 
Sir Robert A. Sanders, Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries; Mr. E. 
F. L. Wood, President of the Board of Education; Viscount Novar, 
Secretary for Scotland; Sir Montague Barlow, Minister of Labour. 
On October 26 the King dissolved Parliament and on November 15 
the elections were held. There were four parties in the field: the 
Conservatives under Bonar Law, the Lloyd George Liberals, the In- 
dependent Liberals, led by Mr. Asquith, and the Labour Party. The 
election program of the Conservatives may be summarized as fol- 
lows: a policy of tranquility and stability with free scope to initiative 
and enterprise; revision of the machinery of the central government 
including a transfer of most of the work of the cabinet secretariat to 
the Foreign Office; the loyal fulfilment of foreign obligations with no 
new commitments but if possible curtailment; full cooperation with 
France and the other Allies; whole-hearted support of the League of 
Nations; maintenance of friendship with the United States; close and 
continuous consultation with the Dominion governments; ratification 
of the Irish Treaty and a pledge to safeguard the security of the 
parliament of Northern Ireland; development of India under the 1919 
constitution; emergency measures to deal with unemployment; rigid 
economy; assistance to agriculture; and the development of trade 
within the Empire to be considered by an economic Imperial Con- 
ference—Mr. Lloyd George advocated a policy of peace, working 
with the allies but “not tied behind the chariot of any other land”; 
reparations within Germany’s capacity to pay; a renewal of the pact 
with Russia; a league of all nations; cooperation with the United 
States; stern economy without tariffs; industrial cooperation; gen- 
erous encouragement of agriculture; and the employment of state 
credit for Imperial development.— The Asquith Liberals declared 
themselves in favor of disarmament secured through the League of 
Nations; the revision and settlement of reparations and debts among 
the Allies; drastic economy through the abandonment of military 
adventures abroad; unemployment relief and the honest and fair 
treatment of organized labor; unqualified free trade and the repeal 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act; political and legal equality 
for men and women; taxation and rating of land values; the demo- 
cratic reform of the licensing system; and proportional representa- 
tion—The Labour party announced itself in favor of many radical 
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changes, including the revision of the peace treaties and the scaling 
down of reparations to a sum within Germany’s capacity to pay; an 
all-inclusive League of Nations; real independence for Egypt, self- 
government for India, and the acceptance of the Irish Free State 
Constitution; a graduated levy on fortunes exceeding £5,000 to form 
a war debt redemption fund; increase of death duties and the super- 
tax; no taxation on incomes of less than £250, and the reduction of 
taxes on incomes below £500; the taxation of land values; the re- 
vision of national grants in order to secure rate reductions in severely 
pressed districts; work or maintenance for the unemployed; the re- 
organization of agriculture on the theory that landlords should sacri- 
fice rents rather than ask the workers to accept starvation wages; 
the nationalization of the mines and railways with an increased share 
of control vested in the workers; a national housing scheme; larger 
old-age pensions; the removal of all disabilities affecting women as 
citizens, voters and workers; and the control of the liquor traffic 
according to the will of the people.—In all there were contests for 
558 of the 615 seats in the House of Commons, since 42 Unionists, 5 
Liberals, 5 National Liberals, 4 Labour, and 1 Nationalist were re- 
turned unopposed. The total number of candidates for the contested 
seats was over 1400, including 444 Unionists, 412 Labour, 339 Liberals 
and 138 National Liberals (Lloyd George). For each of 242 seats 
there were three or more candidates.— The election resulted in a 
triumph for Bonar Law and the Unionists. When the new House of 
Commons assembled it contained 344 Unionists, 57 National Liberals, 
60 Liberals, 138 Labourites, and 16 representatives of minor groups, 
including one Communist. Thus the Unionists had an absolute major- 
ity of 73. Mr. Lloyd George’s National Liberals did not win as many 
seats as they expected, and among the members of the previous 
Government who supported Lloyd George when his ministry col- 
lapsed and who sought re-election, no fewer than ten were defeated, 
among them Winston Churchill, Captain Guest and Sir Hamar Green- 
wood. But in spite of the victory for the Unionists not all the newly 
appointed ministers were reelected. Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, Min- 
ister of Health, Major Hills, Financial Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. 
Watson, the Lord Advocate, and Colonel Leslie Wilson, the Chief 
Whip, were defeated. The Labour party became the official Oppo- 
sition, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald succeeding Mr. Asquith as Oppo- 
sition leader. 

The King opened the new Parliament on November 23 and in his 
speech urged the passage of legislation necessary to give effect to 
the constitution of the Irish Free State, and called attention to the 
serious unemployment problem. He stated that the new Government 
was examining afresh the proposals for unemployment relief formu- 
lated by the previous ministry.— The first test of the new Govern- 
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ment’s strength came when the Prime Minister moved that all the 
time of the session be given to Government business. This motion 
was opposed by Labour but the Government won by a vote of 238 to 
135. This majority was increased to 131 when the Labour amend- 
ment to the address was defeated. Voting with the Government in 
this division were 34 National Liberals. The most important enact- 
ments at the first session were two measures respecting Ireland—the 
first the Constituent Act, and the second known as the Consequent 
Provision Act, which dealt chiefly with Ulster. It provided for a 
governor for Northern Ireland at a salary of £8,000, set up a court of 
appeals for Northern Ireland and fixed Ulster’s contribution toward 
Imperial liabilities at about £8,000,000 annually. These bills passed 
their second reading in the Commons on November 25 and their third 
reading on November 29, without much difficulty. There was like- 
wise little opposition to their passage in the House of Lords though 
Lord Carson described them as the horrible legacy inherited by the 
existing Government. The bills received the royal assent on Decem- 
ber 5 and the Irish Free State came into being.—Another act passed 
at the session was that providing for the removal of the embargo 
on Canadian cattle. On December 15 Parliament was prorogued 
until February. During the last week of the session the members of 
the Labour party caused several “scenes” in the House of Commons 
because of the Government’s failure to take more definite action rela- 
tive to unemployment. At one time they kept the Commons in con- 
tinuous session from three o’clock in the afternoon until seven o’clock 
the next morning. 

There were a number of by-elections held in the months following 
the election. Upon the resignation of Major Cayzer in South Ports- 
mouth, the Prime Minister induced the Conservatives of that con- 
stituency to accept Col. Wilson, the Chief Whip, who had lost his 
seat in the regular election. In the by-election Col. Wilson was suc- 
cessful. Mr. Arthur Henderson, who was defeated in the general 
election, was returned from East Newcastle in a by-election caused 
by the death of Mr. J. N. Bell, a Labour member. Upon the retire- 
ment of the Unionist member in one of the divisions of Surrey, Sir 
Arthur Griffith Boscawen, the defeated Minister of Health, was ac- 
cepted as the Unionist candidate but was defeated by the Labour 
candidate. Col. Stanley, Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Home 
Office, was also defeated in a by-election at Wellesden. The success- 
ful candidate was a Liberal. The defeated ministers necessarily re- 
signed from the ministry. Mr. Neville Chamberlain was appointed 
Minister of Health and Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson, Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary to the Home Office. Mr. Chamberlain’s former 
place as Postmaster General was taken by Sir William Joynson-Hicks. 
These Unionist defeats were generally conceded to have weakened 
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the Government’s prestige considerably. The by-elections held before 
July 1 resulted in a loss of four seats for the Conservatives, a gain 
of two for Labour, a gain of two for the Liberals, and a loss of one 
for Independents. In a June by-election Robert Smillie, noted labor 
leader and President of the Scottish Miners’ Federation, was elected 
to the House of Commons. 

On February 13 the second session of the new Parliament was 
opened. That part of the King’s address which was devoted to the 
international difficulties in the Near East expressed the hope that the 
Turkish Government would yet be induced to sign the treaty offered 
by the Allies. It was decided by the two wings of the Liberals to 
present a joint amendment to the address to the effect that since 
peace could not be restored in Europe because of the French invasion 
of the Ruhr it would be desirable to seek other means provided by 
the League Covenant to settle this difficulty. In supporting this 
amendment Lloyd George said that public opinion in France was be- 
coming less favorable to the French adventure, which he character- 
ized as a psychological blunder similar to that made by Germany in 
1914. The Prime Minister said in reply that he had never liked the 
situation that had arisen but thought that further action on the part 
of the Government would be interpreted by France as a hostile act. 
Moreover, he had no evidence that the United States was willing to 
interfere in European quarrels. The Government, he said, had de- 
cided that it would be to the interest of the Entente to keep the 
troops in Germany. Upon the division this amendment was defeated 
by a Government majority of 109. The Labour Amendment calling 
for an immediate and drastic curtailment of British responsibilities 
in Mesopotamia was defeated by a majority of 106.—After the reply 
to the address had been agreed to, the House of Commons began the 
consideration of the budget estimates. Financial matters took up 
the greater portion of the time until the end of June but considerable 
attention was given to foreign affairs and non-financial legislative 
proposals. During March there was much discussion of the Govern- 
ment’s “no Ruhr policy”, a phrase based upon the Prime Minister’s 
statement on March 7 “that to have a policy which could not suc- 
ceed was worse than to have no policy at all.” Sir John Simon, In- 
dependent Liberal, stated that the British Army, instead of continuing 
to hold its own sector of the occupied area, with Allies to the right 
and left, was now completely surrounded, that it now had no contact 
with unoccupied Germany at all; and that as a result British trade 
interests in the Cologne area were seriously prejudiced. Mr. Asquith 
also stressed the injury to British manufacturers and traders caused 
by French operations. He thought that it was time for the Govern- 
ment to pursue a vigorous policy, and that seizing the opportunity 
of calling the League of Nations into operation in regard to this 
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matter far from being a hostile act toward France would be an act 
of true friendship. In the division that followed this debate the Lib- 
erals and Labourites combined against the Government with the 
result that its majority was reduced to 48.—The publication of the 
army, navy and air estimates about the middle of March indicated the 
intention of the Government to reduce expenditures by substantial 
amounts. The Army estimates amounted to £52,000,000 as compared 
with £62,300,000 the previous year, while the navy estimates amounted 
to £58,000,000 as compared with £64,883,000. The air estimates showed 
an increase from £10,895,000 to £12,011,000. The secretary in intro- 
ducing these estimates stated that the increase was due to the scheme 
of expansion for home defense which had previously been reported to 
Parliament. 

On April 16 Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, pre- 
sented his budget speech. He announced a reduction in the income 
tax from the standard rate of 5s. to 4s. 6d. in the pound; a reduction 
of the corporation tax from Is. to 6d. in the pound as respects profits 
arising after June 30, 1923; and a rebate of £1 per barrel of beer (the 
excise and customs duty being £5 per barrel). Postal and telephone 
rates were also slightly reduced. The following balance sheet for 
1923-4 was presented: estimated revenue, £818,500,000, of which £700,- 
000,000 would come from taxes and £118,500,000 from other revenues; 
estimated expenditure, £816,616,000, of which £380,470,000 would be 
used for the debt services, and £436,146,000 for the supply services, 
leaving an estimated surplus of £1,884,000. £40,000,000 was set aside 
for the debt sinking fund. The internal and external debt amounted 
to £7,773,506,000. The budget was well received by Parliament and 
the country at large. Especially pleasing was the evidence that the 
peak of taxation had been passed. 

A sensation was caused on April 10 when, on a snap division called 
while many Conservatives were away from the House, the Govern- 
ment was defeated on its motion that the Speaker leave the chair on 
going into Committee on the Civil Service estimates. The combined 
opposition of Labour and Independent Liberals with several National 
Liberals and a few Conservatives brought about the Government’s 
defeat by a majority of 7. The only minister present, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, then moved adjournment, which was carried. On the 
following day the Labour Opposition loudly demanded the resigna- 
tion of the Government and during the stormy session there were 
several personal encounters between ministerialists and Labour mem- 
bers, the latter venting their enthusiasm by singing “ The Red Flag”. 
The Speaker finally suspended the sitting. The next day the Govern- 
ment acceded to the Labour demand for an inquiry into the condition 
of ex-service men, the subject which had brought about the defeat 
two days before. Shortly after this defeat the Government obtained 
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its normal majority of 107 votes.—Just before the Easter recess great 
public interest was aroused by Philip Snowden’s bill for the national- 
ization of land and the abolition of private property in land. The 
Prime Minister, in view of the importance of the resolution, promised 
to grant time later in the session for the consideration of the bill. 

For some time the Prime Minister’s health had been failing, and 
when his vacation did not hasten his recovery he handed in his resig- 
nation on May 20. The choice for his successor lay between Marquis 
Curzon, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and Stanley Baldwin, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The fact that Lord Curzon was a 
member of the House of Lords, in which body the Labour party as 
official Opposition had no representation, doubtless was a strong 
factor in bringing about Mr. Baldwin’s selection on May 22. Three 
days later the composition of the new ministry was announced. In 
the main the Law ministry was retained. Mr. Baldwin, the Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, retained his position as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it was announced that Reginald 
McKenna, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer in Mr. As- 
quith’s cabinet, would, as soon as his health permitted, resume his 
old position. Lord Robert Cecil was appointed Lord Privy Seal, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Secretary for Air, Sir William Joynson-Hicks, Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, and Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, 
Postmaster General. The remaining members of the old cabinet 
were retained. Mr. Baldwin was at once elected as leader of the 
Conservative and Unionist party, in succession to Mr. Bonar Law, 
who however retained his seat in the House of Commons. 

During May and June a great deal of time was given by Parliament 
to the consideration of foreign affairs, particularly British relations 
with Russia, and also to financial matters. However, a few acts were 
added to the statute book. The Indemnity Bill, arising out of the 
legal complications in which the Home Secretary, W. C. Bridgeman, 
had become involved through his summary procedure in arresting 
and deporting to Ireland about 100 persons accused of conspiracy 
against the Irish Free State, was piloted through the House by Lord 
Robert Cecil and passed at the beginning of June. It provided com- 
pensation for any loss or damage sustained by a deportee, the sum 
being such as would be recoverable if action were brought in the 
courts. In the Lords, Viscount Grey secured the addition of a clause 
affirming the long-established principle of the Constitution that the 
executive should not, without the previous and special authority of 
Parliament, exercise the powers of arrest without bringing to trial 
by due process of law.—Early in June the Government brought in a 
Rent Control Bill providing that control of all houses be continued 
to June, 1925, that houses be decontrolled whenever the landlord re- 
gained possession, that landlords who owned houses before June, 1922, 
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could obtain possession if required for themselves, any of their chil- 
dren, any person resident with them or any person engaged in the 
whole-time employment of themselves or a tenant; that houses could 
be acquired if needed by local authority, or for any purpose in the 
public interest; and that rent controversies between landlords and 
tenants should be settled by county courts with the assistance of the 
Ministry of Health. The bill received its second reading by a major- 
ity of 164 votes. Mr. Sidney Webb on behalf of the Labour party 
had moved the rejection of the bill on the ground that it was a 
measure for decontrol and not for continuing control, but his motion 
was lost.—A bill modifying the Unemployment Insurance Act received 
the royal assent early in April—In June four private members’ bills 
were sent to the Lords after having been passed by the Commons. 
They included the Legitimacy Bill, by which the subsequent marriage 
of the parents of an illegitimate child was given the retroactive effect 
of legitimizing its birth; the Bastardy Bill, substantially raising the 
total amount of maintenance permitted to be claimed and improving 
in other respects the status of unmarried mothers and their children; 
a bill increasing the maximum sum recoverable from railway com- 
panies for fire damages caused to standing crops; and the Matri- 
monial Causes Bill, providing for divorce law equality for men and 
women. The Prime Minister announced that Lady Astor’s Liquor Bill 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor to persons under eighteen 
years of age would be given Government time if it failed of passage 
during the limited time remaining for private members’ bills. There 
were debates in June on the proposal to improve the naval base at 
Singapore and much time was given to the consideration of the Fi- 
nance Bill,—Cf. p. 24, supra. 

Probably the greatest problem that the British Government had to 
face during the year under review was that of unemployment. Demon- 
strations by the unemployed were frequent and the Labour party was 
persistent in its criticism of the Government for its alleged failure to 
remedy the situation. On March 22 the number of persons regis- 
tered as unemployed was 1,300,000. Strikes were frequent and in- 
volved large numbers. In agriculture, coal-mining and skilled elec- 
trical work about 50,000 men were on strike on April 1 and about 
700,000 more were involved in disputes with their employers. 

IRELAND.—During the year under review the Provisional Govern- 
ment for Southern Ireland (cf. last Recorp, p. 74) was succeeded by 
the regular Government set up under the Anglo-Irish Treaty and the 
new constitution of the Irish Free State. Peace, however, was not 
established, for the Republicans kept up almost continuous warfare 
against the Free State Government. Outrages and reprisals followed 
each other in swift succession. After the national troops had subdued 
the irregulars in Dublin (cf. last Recorp, p. 76) attempts were made to 
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clear the southern and western provinces of insurrection. On July 16 
the Provisional Government issued a manifesto to Commander-in- 
Chief Collins which expressed a determination to suppress the revolt. 
Shortly afterwards many of the strongholds of the irregulars were 
taken, but guerilla warfare continued.—A grievous loss befell the 
Free State on August 12 when Arthur Griffith, President of the Pro- 
visional Government died and again on August 22 when General 
Michael Collins was killed in an ambush. These two men were the 
most prominent leaders of the new Government and for a time it 
seemed as if the failure of the new state were certain. However, 
the remaining Free State authorities took immediate steps to con- 
tinue the Government. General Richard Mulcahy, Chief of the Free 
State General Staff, was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tional Army and William T. Cosgrave was made temporary head of 
the Government. On August 10 Cork had been captured by the 
national forces but there was no decisive defeat of the irregulars, 
whose leaders Erskine Childers and Miss Mary McSwiney, escaped. 
It was estimated that by the middle of August the war had done 
$100,000,000 damage to property. When the Parliament opened on 
September 9 the following permanent Government was set up: Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave, President; Desmond Fitzgerald, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Kevin O’Higgins, Minister of Home Affairs; Ernest 
Blythe, Minister of Local Government; Patrick Hogan, Minister of 
Agriculture; Joseph McGrath, Minister of Industry, Commerce and 
Labour; John McNeil, Minister of Education; General Richard Mul- 
cahy, Minister of Defence; J. J. Walsh, Postmaster General; and E. J. 
Duggan and Finian Lynch, Ministers without portfolio. These lead- 
ers expressed a firm determination to restore peace by suppressing 


, 


Ireland’s “ bad internal friends,” and to make the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
effective by setting up the new constitution in accordance with that 
compact.—During September and October the deliberations of the 
Parliament were directed chiefly to the provisions of the new consti- 
tution that had been drafted in June (cf. last Recorp, p. 75). On 
second reading the constitution bill was adopted on September 21 by 
a vote of 47 to 16, and it went to the committee stage. On September 
26 the clause setting up a legislature comprised of the King and two 
houses was accepted by a majority of 27. On the next day the debate 
centered about the Government’s proposal to establish military courts 
to try persons charged with endangering the public safety. President 
Cosgrave declared during the debate that the irregulars could have 
peace at any moment by surrendering their arms to the peoples’ Par- 
liament. The plan was agreed to on September 28. On October 3 the 
clause of the constitution containing the oath of allegiance to King 
George was adopted by a large majority. The third reading of the 
Constitution Bill was granted on October 25. All that was now re- 
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quired was the sanction of the constitution by the British Parliament. 
This was given early in December (cf, supra, p. 72).—On October 9 
the Government submitted its budget estimates to Parliament. The 
total was £37,709,000, and included the following items: army, £7,245,- 
000; civic guard, £693,000; secret service, £220,000; compensation for 
property destroyed, £10,000,000; old-age pensions, £3,326,000; educa- 
tion, £3,863,000; post office, £2,756,000. The total exceeded the esti- 
mated revenues by £10,000,000 but it was pointed out that the expen- 
ditures were largely extraordinary—When the Government’s offer of 
amnesty to the “ Republicans” expired on October 15 it was found 
that the offer had been ignored. Sporadic fighting continued to occur 
in many places. On November Io national troops captured Erskine 
Childers, chief lieutenant to de Valera, the Republican leader. Chil- 
ders was convicted before a military court and executed on Novem- 
ber 24. About this time de Valera and his followers issued a procla- 
mation in which they accused the Provisional Government of “ pur- 
suing rebellion against the republic and of endeavoring to reestablish 
the British courts.” All persons were warned not to take part in the 
courts set up by the Government on penalty of being deemed enemies 
of the republic. At the end of November the Republicans again defied 
the Government by naming a Republican Government consisting of 
Eamon de Valera, President and Foreign Minister; Austin Stack, Fi- 
nance; J, P. Rutledge, Home Secretary; Liam Mellowes, Defence; S. 
O’Kelly, Local Government; and Robert Barton, Economics. Most 
of the members, however, were in jail—When on December 4 it was 
learned that the British Parliament had passed the Irish Constitution 
Bill the Provisional Parliament met for the last time. Its members 
now became members of the Chamber of Deputies of the new govern- 
ment of the Irish Free State. Timothy Healy was sworn in as the 
Governor General. Mr. Cosgrave was selected president of the cabi- 
net. In his speech of acceptance he deplored the opposition the Gov- 
ernment had met and paid a tribute to the British by declaring that 
“from the hour the British were committed to the treaty they have 
never tried to whittle down one iota of what was due to us. They 
have stood by the spirit and letter of it with scrupulousness which 
has been undeviating.” After reading a letter of congratulation from 
Mr. Bonar Law, the British Prime Minister, Mr. Cosgrave nominated 
the following as constituting his colleagues on the Executive Council: 
Kevin O’Higgins, Minister of Home Affairs; Richard Mulcahy, Min- 
ister of Defence; John MacNeill, Minister of Education; Ernest 
Blythe, Minister of Local Government; Joseph McGrath, Minister of 
Industry, Commerce and Labour; and Desmond Fitzgerald, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The President also announced his list of thirty 
nominations for the Senate——The Commons and the Senate of North- 
ern Ireland lost no time in voting the six northern counties out of the 
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Irish Free State in accordance with the Anglo-Irish treaty. Sir James 
Craig, the prime minister of Ulster, made it clear that the condition 
of peace and happiness for Ireland as a whole, for all time possible 
of being foreseen, depended upon the continuance of partition. He 
stated that Ulster and the Free State would cooperate, but as inde- 
pendent units. With the Boundary Commission he would have noth- 
ing to do. His Government would ignore it altogether since it was 
the result of negotiations that had been carried out behind the back 
of the Northern Government. The King appointed the Duke of Aber- 
corn as the first governor of Northern Ireland.— The Free State 
Senate held its first meeting on December 11 and on the following day 
at a joint session the King’s letter was read and Governor Healy de- 
livered his address presenting the cabinet’s legislative program. The 
entire labor representation was absent from this session. On Decem- 
ber 17 the last British troops departed for England. The hope that 
the inauguration of the Free State Government would be followed by 
a cessation of hostilities between the national forces and the irregulars 
proved to be ill-founded, for scarcely had the Government leaders 
been sworn in when irregulars fired the residences of several min- 
isters. Fighting continued in various parts of the country throughout 
the period under review, the Republicans endeavoring to injure the 
economic life of the country through the wholesale destruction of 
railways, bridges and houses. Up to February 6 the Free State Gov- 
ernment had executed 55 persons in reprisal for the outrages suf- 
fered.—In his budget presented on April 13 President Cosgrave placed 
the estimated expenditures at £46,500,000, more than half of which 
would be needed for the army and compensation for damages caused 
by rebels. Receipts were estimated at £26,000,000, leaving a deficit 
of £20,000,000 to be met by borrowing.—On April 10 Liam Lynch, the 
Republican chief of staff, died after having been wounded and cap- 
tured by national troops. His death was considered a great blow to 
the Republican cause. A few days later Austin Stack was captured.— 
Although there were sporadic outbreaks of violence during May and 
June, the Free State Government appeared to be restoring peace 
gradually. 

CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. — Politically Canada had a 
rather quiet year. Defection in the ranks of the Progressive party 
together with the resignation of its leader, the Hon. T. A. Crerar, 
gave Premier King a working majority of two, thus relieving the 
Government from the necessity of yielding to the insistent demands 
of the “rural bloc”. Mr. Robert Forke succeeded to the leadership 
of the Progressives. — After twenty-seven years in office, George H. 
Murray, Premier of Nova Scotia, resigned on January 24; he was 
succeeded by G. H. Armstrong, Minister of Public Works and Mines, 
—As a result of general elections in the Province of Quebec, the Lib- 
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eral government, headed by Premier Louis A. Taschereau, retained its 
majority. Of the 85 seats contested, the Liberals won 62 and the 
Opposition 22, with one seat unfilled. Previously the Liberals had 65 
seats and the Opposition 16. The election was fought out mainly on 
the question of government administration of the liquor traffic. The 
Opposition charged that the administration was supplying liquor in 
large quantities to American bootleggers. In Montreal the Opposi- 
tion captured 13 out of 15 seats; Arthur Sauve, leader of the Opposi- 
tion, was elected.—The voters of Manitoba on June 22 decided by a 
majority of over 35,000 in favor of legislation for government control 
of liquor.—General elections held in Ontario on June 25 resulted in a 
sweeping victory for the Conservatives, who, on latest returns secured 
68 seats; Farmer-Labour, 7; Liberals, 13; and Independents, 2. The 
Farmer-Labour Government during its régime endeavored to enforce 
prohibition strictly and based its entire campaign on its record in 
this respect. 

During the year Canada faced both labor and transportation diffi- 
culties. Anticipating trouble with the miners, the Government on 
August 2 appointed a Central Advisory Fuel Committee to have gen- 
eral supervision over the supply of coal and other fuel throughout 
Canada. Fortunately on August 24 an agreement was reached be- 
tween the Western Canada Coal Operators’ Association and repre- 
sentatives of its employees whereby 12,000 miners on strike since 
March 31, 1922, promised to resume work in the mines of Alberta and 
British Columbia. At the same time the Government deemed it neces- 
sary to send several hundred troops into Nova Scotia to quell dis- 
turbances in connection with a threatened strike of the railway 
shopmen. Transportation was also seriously hampered by a shortage 
in rolling stock, especially box cars. On September 18 a delegation 
of Canadian railway authorities informed American railway repre- 
sentatives that approximately 30,000 Canadian box cars were being 
held on the American side of the border, and this at a time when the 
movement of Canadian grain was at its height. This shortage con- 
tinued to be felt acutely during the winter and, according to the 
Canadian Railway Association, there was still an adverse balance of 
30,852 box cars in the international exchange on April 27.— The 
authorities of the Province of Quebec expressed great concern during 
the year regarding the question of emigration. Over 2,000,000 French- 
Canadians had crossed the border into the United States. Premier 
Taschereau at Montreal on April 16 in commenting on the situation 
placed blame for the migration upon the local French press which, he 
declared, painted too rosy a picture of conditions in the United States. 
—A succession of fires, thought to be of incendiary origin, damaged 
or destroyed a number of Roman Catholic edifices during the year; 
most serious of all was the destruction of the historic cathedral at 
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Quebec, known as the Basilica of the Immaculate Conception, on De- 
cember 22. So numerous were the threats to continue the outrages 
that the authorities adopted special precautionary measures. 

In Newfoundland a general election on May 8, called by Premier 
Squires to obtain popular approval of a plan to finance a pulp and 
paper industry, gave the Government a substantial majority. 

INDIA.—It became more and more evident during the year under 
review that the advocates of Indian nationalism were rapidly falling 
into two distinct groups or parties, viz., liberals and extremists. The 
latter, the ardent disciples of Gandhi, imprisoned leader of the non- 
cooperative movement, still advocated a revolutionary program of 
passive resistance. The liberals or moderates were recruited largely 
from the well-to-do middle class who feared that passive resistance 
against things British might lead to general disobedience and law- 
lessness. Indeed, during August and September it was reported that 
many peasants, especially in Madras, Bengal and the United Prov- 
inces, were refusing to pay their taxes and this was understood to be 
but a step toward the non-payment of loans, rents and other forms 
of debtor obligations. Alarmed by the direction in which the move- 
ment was apparently tending, considerable numbers of the bourgeoisie 
joined the moderates. The moderates accepted the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford measures and were content to achieve their nationalist aims by 
constitutional means.—Some twenty-five political and religious organ- 
izations were represented in the All-India Nationalist Congress which 
opened at Gaya on December 26. After praising the non-cooperative 
movement, C. R. Das, President of the Congress, made an eloquent 
plea for Indian home rule. The present British system of reformed 
councils, he contended, was utterly unsuited to Indian conditions and 
temperament. He urged that a committee be appointed to consider a 
home-rule plan modeled more or less on the lines of India’s ancient 
village system. A resolution proposing a boycott on British goods 
was rejected, but the Congress by an overwhelming majority voted 
to repudiate any Government of India debts henceforth incurred. Al- 
though the Congress voted to uphold Gandhi’s policy of abstention 
from elections to the legislative councils, a new party, headed by 
President Das and numbering nearly 900 and known as the Congress 
Khalifat Swaraja (home-rule party), was formed to win a reversal of 
the decision. The Congress further resolved that India’s struggle for 
liberty would be benefited by her making common cause with other 
Asiatic countries struggling for national self-determination. Should 
Great Britain participate in war against Turkey, it was decided to 
launch immediately a civil disobedience campaign which would result 
in a stoppage of recruiting, refusal to subscribe to war loans, picket- 
ing of foreign cloth and liquor shops, and prevention of exportation 
of food. Speaking before the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
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India and Ceylon on January 8, the Viceroy, Lord Reading, deplored 
the resolutions adopted by the National Congress, asserting that he 
did not believe they conveyed even in a slight degree the real senti- 
ment of India. The resolutions, he declared, would not prevent the 
Government from continuing its vigilant attitude and from using all 
its resources to combat and quell the forces of disorder wherever 
they became manifest—Aside from the Ghandi movement a number 
of disturbances caused the Government considerable uneasiness dur- 
ing the year. The first of these centered around disputes over the 
custody and ownership of the Sikh shrines north of Amritsar. The 
matter was finally adjusted in September by the purchase of the dis- 
puted shrine lands by benevolent millionaires who agreed to permit 
free Sikh entrance. Later another disturbance occurred in Tiptur, 
province of Mysore, where the Government ha. granted permission 
to the Mohammedans to reconstruct a mosque within the Hindu 
quarter. Government action was required to suppress the rioting 
which followed; the trouble was general throughout the Punjab. Un- 
rest among the Mahsuds on the northwest frontier resulted in numer- 
ous raids which were finally checked by punitive operations.—Mr. C. 
D. M. Hinley, former agent of the East Indian Railway, was selected 
by the Viceroy as Chief Commissioner of Railways.—During March 
the Government suffered defeat in the Assembly when the railways 
budget was reduced £759,926 in order to force the transfer of annuities 
from revenue to capital account. The Assembly also refused to pass 
the vote for the expenses of the Royal Commission on Indian Service. 
After the Council agreed, March 23, to double the salt tax by a 28 to 
10 vote, the Assembly rejected the enhanced duty 58 to 47.\-Figures 
supplied by J. Martin, Census Commissioner for India, indicated that 
the population was approximately 319,000,000—a gain of 1.2% over 
1911. The average density of population over the whole country was 
177 to the square mile, and the maximum provincial density was in 
Bengal, where it was 608 to the square mile. 

OTHER BRITISH DOMINIONS AND POSSESSIONS. — The 
vigorous campaign in Australia to promote immigration, launched 
last year (cf. last Recorp, p. 83), continued. An agreement between 
the Australian and British governments resulted in migration of ap- 
proximately 3,000 persons from England annually, and the intention 
was to increase the number to 100,000 per year. To accommodate 
these newcomers, West Australia proposed to open up 200,000,000 
acres of new country by building 1700 miles of railway. The vast 
Murray River irrigation undertaking of the South Australian Govern- 
ment has also made available 2,000,000 acres estimated as capable of 
yielding $500,000,000 worth of fruit annually. — The Commonwealth 
Government during the year ordered five passenger liners of 13,850 
gross tons for service with London via Ceylon and the Suez.—Largely 
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as a result of the Washington Conference the new budget published 
on August 18 showed a marked decrease. Consequently taxes were 
reduced, the income tax by ten per cent, and the exemption increased 
to £200; the war surcharge tax on land was cut and the entertainment 
tax abolished on cheaper forms of amusement. The total reduction 
amounted to £3,000,000, two-thirds of which was saved by cutting the 
expenditures for national defense. The army was to be reduced from 
80,000 to 31,000 men.—As the result of federal elections held in De- 
cember, five members of the Government suffered defeat; final re- 
turns in the House of Representatives were as follows: Labour party 
29; National party 27; Liberal Country party 19. This was a gain 
of four seats for Labour, seven for Liberal Country, and a loss of 
eleven by the Nationalists. The Country party refused to cooperate 
with the Nationalists under Premier Hughes and, consequently, he 
resigned on February 3 after having held the premiership for more 
than seven years. A new ministry was formed by Stanley M. Bruce, 
the Commonwealth Treasurer, as follows. Minister of External Affairs, 
the Prime Minister; Treasury, Dr. Earle Page; Postmaster General, 
Mr. Gibson; Defence, Mr. Bowden; Trade, Customs and Health, Mr. 
Chapin; Attorney General, Mr. L. M. Groom; Works and Railways, 
Mr. Stewart; Home Affairs and Territories, Mr. G. F. Pearce; Min- 
ister without Portfolio, Senator Wilson. Seven of the ministers were 
without parliamentary experience, six were Nationalists, and five 
members of the Liberal Country party. A new National Labour 
party came into existence early in March under the leadership of the 
former Premier; it embraced the Labour group which formed the 
Hughes wing of the Nationalist party and the Labour Moderates in 
and out of Parliament who had been alienated by the extremist ele- 
ment.—The Queensland state elections held on May 12 resulted in a 
sweeping victory for the Labour party headed by E. G. Theodore, the 
Premier.— Serious difficulty resulted in November when the New 
Zealand shipping strike extended to Australian ports. A labor dis- 
pute of long standing was settled on March 23 when the Special Fed- 
eral Tribunal sitting at Sydney rejected the demand of the coal owners 
of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland and Tasmania for a re- 
duction of men’s wages by one-third. 

In New Zealand an award of the Arbitration Court slightly reducing 
wages resulted in a tie-up of locally manned shipping on November 
10. The strike, after considerably inconveniencing inter-colonial 
trade, terminated on January 23, the workers agreeing to abide by 
the decision of the court. General elections held on December 7 gave 
Government supporters 38 seats, the Liberals and Independent Lib- 
erals 25, and the Labour party 17. Before the election the Govern- 
ment party numbered 48, the Liberal and Independents 23 and the 
Labourites 9. The Massey Government, although without an abso- 
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lute majority, continued in office. An important by-election held on 
March 28 to fill the vacant seat for Tauranga was favorable to the 
Government. The result of the Parliamentary by-election at Oamaru 
announced on May 1 indicated that E. P. Lee, the Minister of Justice, 
had been defeated by M. MacPherson, a Liberal. A general refer- 
endum on the liquor problem gave 272,443 votes for continuance of 
the present system of non-prohibition; 34,261 for state purchase and 
control; and 290,566 for prohibition. The proposal that New Zealand 
support a minister in London to facilitate consultation on foreign 
policy, was warmly debated during the year. Sir Francis Bell, Attor- 
ney General, vigorously opposed such an appointment on two grounds: 
(1) that the functions of such an official would overlap and conflict 
with those of the High Commissioner who was already on the spot; 
and (2) that since it had been the traditional policy of New Zealand 
to entrust questions of foreign affairs to the mother country, it would 
endanger the Empire if the British Government, when facing a foreign 
Power, were called upon to defer action till the views of the Dominions 
had been ascertained. 

In South Africa the Unionists were greatly perturbed over the for- 
mation of a working agreement between the Nationalists and La- 
bourites entered into on November 2. The by-elections at Ondts- 
hoorn on March 9g resulted in a victory for the Nationalists by a 
majority of 527. At the previous election the Unionists had won by 
a majority of 115. South Africa’s management of the mandate over 
the former German colony of Southwest Africa was severely criti- 
cized in the Assembly of the League of Nations on September 8 by 
Delegate Bellegarde of Haiti, who asserted that native Hottentots 
were being massacred in large numbers for refusal to pay a heavy 
dog-tax. Officially it was stated that the natives spent their time 
hunting and would not work. Following criticism the tax was re- 
duced one-half. A census report showed the total population of South 
Africa for 1921 to be 6,926,992, composed of 1,522,442 whites and 
5,404,550 colored persons. This was an increase of 19% for the whites 
and 15% for the colored over the population figures for 1911. In No- 
vember Southern Rhodesia decided by referendum in favor of respon- 
sible government rather than incorporation in the Union of South 
Africa. On February 27 the British Government announced that the 
request for home rule would be granted. 

Bitter animosity continued between the Arabs and the Jews in 
Palestine. On January 11 the British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies informed a Palestine Arab delegation that there was little 
possibility of the British Government’s altering its plans for the 
establishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine.—By the terms 
of a treaty of alliance between England and Mesopotamia, signed 
October 10, the latter was recognized as the “independent” state of 
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Iraq with Feisal as its King. Under the treaty, which consisted of 
eighteen clauses, the King of Iraq agreed to be guided by the advice 
of the British monarch on “all important matters affecting the inter- 
national and financial obligations and interests of his Britannic Maj- 
esty for the whole period of the treaty” (twenty years). No gazetted 
official of other than Iraq nationality was to be appointed in Iraq with- 
out the concurrence of the British King. (Cf. supra, p. 73.) — (For 
Egypt, see VII. Asia and Africa, infra.) 


VI. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


AUSTRIA.—The Seipel ministry made heroic efforts to rescue the 
Austrian Republic from financial and economic disaster (cf. last Recorp, 
p. 84). As part of the program of financial reorganization, salaries 
and allowances were reduced, governmental staffs cut, and an en- 
deavor made to have public enterprises pay their way. The original 
budget for 1923 fixed the President’s salary at $9,800, to cover his 
personal expenses, maintain his chancellery and give official enter- 
tainments. This, however, was reduced to $345 despite the fact that 
the crown appreciated rather than depreciated. Other salaries were 
reduced accordingly. By March 10 over 30,400 federal officials and 
employees had been dismissed, and on April 16 it was officially an- 
nounced that by a process of consolidation the eleven ministries had 
been reduced to eight. The Foreign Office, Home Office and Min- 
istry of Justice were the departments of the Chancellor’s Office. At 
the same time it was announced that Dr. Schirff succeeded Herr Kraft 
as Minister of Commerce. Some 20,000 institutions, religious as well 
as secular, lost the salt doles from the government monopoly. A 
great number of free doles of wood or other fuel, dating back to 
ancient times, were cut off. The process of retrenchment, however, 
was not without its drawbacks. Employees were unwilling to accept 
lower wages unless they were accompanied by a proportionate de- 
crease in the cost of living. Strikes occurred in the railway, post, 
telegraph and telephone services. Increased unemployment and stag- 
nation in many lines of business also resulted from the financial 
pruning. Unemployment in Vienna increased from 38,000 in August 
to over 100,000 in December, and to 150,000 in February. By May 1 
unemployment had been reduced to 120,000.—Many of these reforms 
were enacted as part of a plan for foreign financial assistance which 
took form on September 27, when the League of Nations adopted a 
scheme enabling Austria to borrow 650,000,000 gold crowns ($135,- 
000,000). Of this, 130,000,000 crowns were needed to cover advances 
made by various governments. The loan as finally made in June 
totaled 630,000,000 gold crowns and was guaranteed by Great Britain 
to the extent of 241%4%, France 2412%, Czechoslovakia, 24%4%, Italy, 
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201%4%, Belgium, 2%, Sweden, 2%, Denmark 1%, and Holland 1%. 
United States bankers subscribed $25,000,000. As security, the Aus- 
trian Government guaranteed the gross receipts from customs and 
the tobacco monopoly. In conformity with the report of the Financial 
Committee of the League Austria also agreed to undertake certain 
reforms for restoration of Austrian credit, including reduction of the 
budget deficit and increasing customs and public utility charges. 
Control of disbursements and supervision of stipulated reforms were 
centered in a Commissioner General (Dr. Zimmermann) appointed by 
the League Council. The Austrian Government promised not to 
dispose of funds provided by the loan or to engage in activities 
likely to discount the result of the loan without the authority of the 
Commissioner. It also abandoned all right to issue paper money, 
and to negotiate or conclude any loan without the Commissioner’s 
sanction. Provision was also made for a Committee of Control con- 
sisting of one representative from each of the guarantor governments, 
each representative having twenty votes. This Committee was to 
communicate its wishes only through the Commissioner-General. 
The guarantor states agreed to respect the political independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of Austria; she in turn bound 
herself not to alienate her independence. The plan was adopted by 
the National Assembly on November 26 by a strictly party vote, the 
Government securing 114 out of 183 votes. The Social Democrats 
attacked the scheme as being a purely capitalistic enterprise. The 
way was cleared for inauguration of the plan when on February 21 
the Reparation Commission formally waived for twenty years all 
rights to Austrian property or revenues under the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main. Meanwhile the preliminary loan of £3,500,000 had been author- 
ized by the League Council on February 1, Spain, Belgium and Hol- 
land joining with the original guarantor states in making it. The 
budget for 1923 reduced the deficit from 5,293 billion crowns to 2,350 
billion, which would be covered by part of the League loan.—Numer- 
ous anti-semitic disturbances occurred during the year. Austrian Fas- 
cisti advocated expulsion of the Jews. Disapproving of a lecture by 
Prof. Hirschfield, a Berlin pathologist, delivered in Vienna on Feb- 
ruary 5, they set fire to the building in which he was speaking and 
assaulted the audience when it emerged. In March, Vienna street 
cars, in which Jews were riding, were derailed and the Jews beaten, 
stabbed and many driven from the city. On April 6 the Allied gov- 
ernments asked Austria to dissolve and disarm the anti-semitic Swas- 
tika organization and to expel foreign agitators because of a serious 
conflict on April 3 in which several Viennese workmen were killed. 
Despite this request a score or more persons were wounded in a clash 
between Fascisti and Communists on May 4. (Cf. supra, p. 23.) 
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BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES.—On July 27 the Govern- 
ment of Albania was formally recognized by the United States. J. D. 
Hunger, former governor of Batavia, was appointed Financial Adviser 
to Albania by the Council of the League of Nations on April 17. In 
April a Congress of Albanian Mussulmans declared that inasmuch as 
there had been no Caliph after the Prophet Mohammed, they were, 
therefore, free to organize their religion as they saw fit. Polygamy 
was abolished as well as compulsory use of the veil by women; it 
was also decreed that prayers should be said standing instead of 
kneeling. 

In September information from Bulgaria to the effect that the staff 
officers of Baron General Wrangel’s refugee army were plotting to 
overthrow the Sofia Government, led to disarming of the army and 
expulsion of the guilty officers from the country. As a result of the 
trial of the Radoslavoff cabinet, on the charge of conspiracy with the 
dethroned Czar, Ferdinand, to bring Bulgaria into the Great War on 
the side of Germany and Austria (cf. last Recorp, p. 87), six members, 
Radoslavoff, Toncheff, Peshef, Dintchef, Popoff and Petkof, were 
sentenced to life imprisonment, General Naidenof to fifteen years, and 
five others to terms ranging from five to ten years. On September 23 
the government arranged to submit to popular referendum the ques- 
tion as to the guilt of the cabinet members during the Balkan Wars; 
as the outcome of the referendum, held November 19, twenty-two 
former ministers were declared guilty, by about 75% of the voters, of 
embroiling Bulgaria in war without sufficient preparation. In March 
an act was passed to bring the accused to formal trial. From a politi- 
cal standpoint the trial was in reality a contest between the Agrarians 
and the Bourgeoisie, the accused being the leaders of the latter group. 
So intense was the feeling between the two that in September fifteen 
persons were killed and over two hundred wounded in civil conflict. 
In October and again in November the Bourgeoisie of Nevrokof, in 
southwestern Bulgaria, attempted secession but were summarily 
crushed. On February 4a bomb was hurled at Premier Stamboulinsky 
but he escaped injury. After months of wrangling Finance Minister 
Yaneff reached an agreement with the Reparations Commission on 
March 14 whereby the sum of 2,250,000,000 gold francs fixed by the 
Treaty of Neuilly was reduced to 550,000,000 gold francs, settlement 
to be begun by payment of 5,000,000 francs, followed by annual pay- 
ments of 1,000,000 for ten years and larger sums thereafter. The 
arrangement placed all customs revenues at the disposal of the Inter- 
Allied Reparations Board, and payments were to be extended over a 
period of sixty years.—As a consequence of a cabinet crisis on Feb- 
ruary 11, Premier Stamboulinsky reconstructed his cabinet. In addi- 
tion to his post of Foreign Minister, he himself took over the func- 
tions of the Minister of War, while M. Yaneff, Minister of Justice, 
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assumed those of Finance. M. Obboff became Minister of Agricul- 
ture; M. Bayaloff, Minister of Public Works, took temporary charge 
of Railways, while M. Omarthyevsky became Minister of Public In- 
struction, and M. Radoloff of Commerce. The cabinet was again re- 
arranged in March as follows: Stoyanoff, Interior; Mouravieff, War; 
Obboff, Agriculture; Pavloff, Public Works; Duparinoff, Justice; 
Yaneff, Finance; and Athanassoff, Railways. The Chamber was dis- 
solved at the same time, general elections being held on April 22. 
The Premier and the Agrarian party won an overwhelming triumph, 
obtaining 212 out of 245 seats. The Bourgeoisie secured only 15 seats 
and the Communists 16. After the election the Premier announced 
that the constitution would be revised so as to curtail the privileges 
of the Crown and abolish the right of the monarch to conclude secret 
treaties without consent of the Government. These plans were cut 
short when on June 9 the bourgeois elements of the country, with 
the aid of the army, revolted, overthrew the Stamboulinsky Govern- 
ment and established a new Government under the leadership of Pro- 
fessors Zankoff and Meletieff. In an effort to escape capture ex- 
Premier Stamboulinsky was shot. King Boris, it was rumored, was 
in entire sympathy with the revolutionists—As a “cure” for Com- 
munism, the Government during the year proposed that in all locali- 
ties where the number of Communists exceeded ten, their property 
should be expropriated and they should be compelled to establish 
work settlements according to Communist tenets. During the year 
1922 Bulgaria’s foreign trade showed a deficit greater than in 1920, 
Italy’s sales led the list, Germany was second, and Great Britain 
third; the United States ranked seventh. 

The military disaster suffered by Greece in her invasion of Asia 
Minor (cf. supra, p. 11) was closely followed first by the resignation 
on September 7 of the cabinet headed by M. Protopapadakis and 
selection of a new ministry headed by M. Triantafilakos, and then by 
the abdication of King Constantine on September 27. Meanwhile, 
under the leadership of Colonel Gonatas, a military revolution had 
broken out in Mytilene. This was increased by a considerable part 
of the Greek navy, and on September 26 a revolutionary committee, 
strongly Venizelist in sympathy, was formed at Laurium. Journey- 
ing immediately to Athens it took control of the government, the 
Triantafilakos ministry having already resigned. Constantine’s son, 
Crown Prince George, became King and a ministry was formed as 
follows: M. Krokidas, Premier and Minister of Interior; M. Canello- 
poulos, National Economy; General Haralambis, War; Admiral Papa- 
christon, Marine; Professor Vassilion, Justice; Dr. Doxiades, Public 
Assistance; M. Siotis, Education; M. Diomedes, Finance; M. Calli- 
gas, Communications; M. Embiricos, Food Ministry; M. Politis, For- 
eign Affairs. Following formation of the ministry, a special Revolu- 
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tionary Investigating Committee was appointed to fix responsibility 
for the failure of Greece in the Near East. The report of this Com- 
mittee, virtually an indictment, published on November 9, placed re- 
sponsibility on all the Greek anti-Venizelist governments from 1915 
to 1922. These governments, the report declared, were responsible 
for alienating the sympathies of the Allies on various occasions, for 
bringing back King Constantine in 1920, and for not annexing the 
Dodecanese and North Epirus. The Committee, therefore, demanded 
that Gounaris, Stratos, Protopapadakis, Theotokis, Baltagis, Goudas, 
Stratigos and General Hadjianestis be tried for treason before a 
special court-martial. As a result of the trials, which created a world- 
wide sensation, Gounaris, Stratos, Protopapadakis, Theotokis, Bal- 
tagis and General Hadjianestis were condemned and shot; the others 
received life sentences at hard labor. The Court also, by means of 
fines, wiped out the private fortunes of the convicted. The accused 
pleaded immunity on the ground that as members of a constitutionally 
elected National Assembly they could be tried legally only by their 
peers. The Court summarily excluded the official proof of the en- 
couragement given to M. Gounaris personally by Lord Curzon to the 
effect that Greece could always rely on the support of Great Britain 
irrespective of the persons who governed the country. Refusal of 
the Court to entertain appeals for clemency led to resignation of the 
cabinet, and on November 25 Colonel Gonatas was himself forced to 
assume the premiership. The bad impression created at home and 
abroad by the executions led to an indefinite postponement of gen- 
eral elections which had been scheduled for December, and to the 
severing of diplomatic relations by several of the Western countries, 
notably Great Britain. To strengthen their position the Revolution- 
ists on December 12 changed the entire personnel of the Holy Synod 
of the Greek Church, replacing anti-Venizelist bishops with those 
known for their loyalty to Venizelos. The teaching staff of the 
National University at Athens was similarly changed. The Revolu- 
tionary Government on January 18 decreed as state property the 
estates of ex-King Constantine, who died at Palermo, Sicily, on Jan- 
uary 11. During the same month the Revolutionary cabinet was fur- 
ther reorganized: M. Papandreon becoming Minister of Interior; M. 
Missios, Minister of Justice; and General Mavromichalis, Minister of 
War. Despite a strict censorship, during the last months of the 
year under review the Revolutionists lost prestige; many who were 
supporters of the movement were alienated by lax financial methods, 
mismanagement of the Near-Eastern refugee problem, and failure to. 
follow the advice of Venizelos more closely. The anti-Venizelists 
were especially bitter because of what they regarded as the high- 
handed murder of their leaders, the cession of Thrace to Turkey (cf. 
supra, p. 13), and the arbitrary dictatorship of the Revolutionary 
group. 
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In December M. Raditch, leader of the Peasant Republicans of 
Jugoslavia and of the Chamber bloc which desired creation of a 
Croatian Republic within the monarchy of Jugoslavia, announced that 
the Croats would remain united with the Serbians. They would do 
this, he declared, because of an understanding between Premier 
Mussolini of Italy and the Hungarian Fascisti, by which Croatia 
proper would be returned to Hungary and Dalmatia would go to 
Italy. Turkey, he said, with her dreams of establishing her pre- 
Balkan war boundaries, also menaced Jugoslavia. In the face of all 
these dangers the Croats were willing to forego their republican prin- 
ciples. Following his speech the fifty elected Croatian members of 
the Jugoslavy Assembly at Belgrade took their seats which they had 
previously refused to occupy. — General elections held on March 18 
for the first Jugoslav parliament, to succeed the Constituent Assembly 
chosen in 1920, gave the veteran Premier, Pashitch, a very slender 
majority. Of the 312 seats, the Premier commanded 128. The Oppo- 
sition consisted of 54 Democrats, 24 Slovenian Catholics, 18 Bosnian 
Moslems, 11 Serbian Agrarians, and 9 Pan-Germans. The Croatian 
Party won 68 seats. Dr. Pelesh, a Serbian radical, was elected Speaker 
of the House. This election led to the reorganization of the Pashitch 
cabinet, four members having failed of reelection—The construction 
was begun of a railroad from Belgrade to the Adriatic which when 
completed would relieve Jugoslavia, it was believed, from dependence 
on Fiume as an outlet. (Cf. supra, p. 24.) 

King Ferdinand and Queen Marie of Rumania were crowned with 
elaborate ceremonies on October 15. The new constitution, which 
replaced the constitution of 1866 (modified 1884), passed Parliament 
by a vote of 247 to 22 in the Chamber, and 137 to 2 in the Senate, 
with 2 abstaining and 53 Senators absent, and was formally sanctioned 
by King Ferdinand on March 29. The greatest opposition came from 
the Peasant party and the National Transylvanian party. Strong 
and arbitrary measures were taken by the Bratiano cabinet to secure 
a large majority for the adoption of the constitution. On the day of 
the voting the Parliament was surrounded by troops and 26 Oppo- 
sition deputies were suspended. All unfavorable manifestations were 
quickly suppressed. After the adoption of the constitution the Jonescu 
party and the various minority organizations issued manifestoes de- 
nouncing it and the laws enacted under it as illegal and void. In 
addition to the framework of government, the new constitution pro- 
vided that the Greek Orthodox faith was the dominant religion of 
the state, but that such recognition was in no way to be interpreted 
as prejudicial to any other religion. All religious orders, however, 
other than Rumanian, were excluded from the country. This affected 
numerous Roman Catholic orders scattered through Transylvania, 
which had a Catholic population of over 1,500,000. Schools and hos- 
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pitals were treated in the same manner. Right of property was guar- 
anteed although it was no longer inviolable. The subsoil was national- 
ized and the state also assumed control of the rights in the air and 
all navigable waters and water-power sites and properties. All Ru- 
manian Jews were given full rights of citizenship; despite this fact, 
anti-Jewish demonstrations, some of which resulted in bloodshed, 
were numerous.—In November the Government took steps to refund 
that part of its national debt incurred during the war. 

BALTIC STATES.—JIn Finland general »«rliamentary elections 
resulted in a victory for the conservative »:. bourgeois elements. 
In the Riksdag or Ednskunta the Agrarians won 45 seats; Progres- 
sives, 15; Finnish Coalitionists, 35; Swedish party, 25; Social Demo- 
crats, 53; Communists, 27. The temporary cabinet, which tendered its 
resignation on the meeting of the new Parliament, was requested to 
remain in office until a new ministry could be formed. This was 
finally announced on November 15 as follows: Premier, Kallio; For- 
eign Affairs, Professor Vennola; Justice, Akesson; Interior, Jouka- 
haihen; Defense, General Jalander; Finance, Ryti; Education, Liakka; 
Agriculture, Sunila; Communications, Pullinen; Commerce and Indus- 
try, Westermarck; Social Welfare, Mantere. In October an act was 
passed limiting the area of private estates to 300 hectares; all excess 
areas were to be divided into small farms to be sold at reasonable 
rates to persons without land. On April 17 the Finnish National 
Federation of Labor voted not to join the Moscow International or 
to act according to its instructions, — In Esthonia the Labor party’s 
representatives in the cabinet withdrew in October, largely because of 
dissatisfaction with the agrarian policy of the Government. It was 
also not in accord with the course of the War Department nor with 
the Government on the question of religious instruction in the inter- 
mediate schools.—The hundred deputies elected October 23 for the 
parliament of Latvia were divided among twenty distinct political 
parties. The Social Democrats won 30 seats, the Farmers’ Union 17; 
Germans 6; Jews 6, and the Russians 3. On November 14 J. Chapste 
was chosen president of the Latvian Republic by 96 votes out of the 
98 members present in the newly elected Assembly. After long delay 
a coalition Government was formed as follows: Premier and Minister 
of Transportation, J. Pauluks (Non-Partisan); Foreign Affairs, S. 
Meierovits (Peasants’ League); Interior, P. Bergis (Democrat); 
Agriculture, E. Bauers (Democrat); Education, P. Gallets (Peasants’ 
League); Defense, J. Duzens (Peasants’ League); Justice, W. Holtz- 
mans (Right Socialist); Labor, K. Lorenzs (Social Democrat); Fi- 
nance, A. Bushevizs (Social Democrat). The Government commanded 
the support of about three-fourths of the Parliament. Unemployment 
in Latvia was a serious problem throughout the year. — Elections to 
the new Diet in Lithuania, completed on November 9, gave the Chris- 
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tian Democrats 38 seats, the National Socialists 19, Social Democrats 
11, Communists 5, Jews 3, and Poles 2. Subsequently the electoral 
commission, in alleged violation of the law, disallowed twelve of the 
mandates, thus depriving the national minorities almost entirely of 
representation. A new monetary unit—the lit—whose par value was 
one-tenth the American dollar was put into circulation——The govern- 
ments of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania were formally recognized by 
the United States on July 2. (Cf. supra, pp. 23-24.) 
BELGIUM. — Problems of finance vexed Belgium throughout the 
year. During the war, Germany had forced about 6,000,000,000 marks 
on the Belgian people at the rate of one and a quarter francs per 
mark; this currency was redeemed by the Belgian Government. To 
indemnify itself, the Government during the year sequestered all 
German property in Belgium, the total amount of which was worth 
between 500,000,000 and 800,000,000 francs. By strict economy in gov- 
ernmental expenditures considerable progress was made toward bal- 
ancing the budget. Ordinary governmental receipts were estimated 
at about 2,300,000,000 francs, or more than enough to cover normal 
expenses. Of this amount 1,400,000,000 francs went to governmental 
administration; 350,000,000 to the provinces and communes; 150,000,- 
000 to pre-war debt, and 400,000,000 to post-war debt. Failure of 
Germany to make reparation payments compelled the Belgian Gov- 
ernment to levy additional taxes, which were estimated to bring in 
an additional 300,000,000 francs. Taxes were about five times the pre- 
war rate.—Belgian industries enjoyed a prosperous year. The state 
railways destroyed by the Germans had been completely restored and 
were expected henceforth to net the Government a credit balance. 
The steel, textile and glass industries were 75% of normal as com- 
pared with 1913. The linen industry alone showed a production of 
136% as compared with pre-war output. Unemployment had practi- 
cally disappeared, the 210,000 unemployed in March, 1921, having 
dwindled to 27,000 in November, 1922.—Ministerial changes during the 
earlier part of the year were neither numerous nor significant: M. 
Leclenc succeeded M. Hubert as Minister of Science and Arts, and 
he in turn was succeeded by Dr. Wolf, distinguished scientist and 
professor at the University of Li¢ége—In June, however, a political 
crisis arose from the conflict over the proposition to substitute the 
Flemish language for French in the University of Ghent. A bill to 
this effect passed the Deputies by a close vote of 89 to 85, but it was 
defeated in the Senate. This coupled with a decree issued by the 
Minister of Defense increasing the term of military service from ten 
to fourteen months, led to dissension in the ranks of both the cabinet 
and Parliament, and on June 14 the Theunis ministry resigned. — In 
July the League of Nations formally confirmed the Belgian mandate 
over Ruanda and Urundi, the two extreme northwest provinces of 
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what was formerly German East Africa. They covered about 15,000 
square miles of rich agricultural territory 5,000 feet above sea-level. 
The white population of Belgian Congo was given as 9,597 of whom 
57% were Belgians. The official capital was transferred from Boma, 
near the mouth of the Congo, to Leopoldville, above the cataracts. 
M. Rutten was named as governor general to succeed M. Lippens, 
resigned. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. — Completed surveys indicated that about 
10,000,000 acres or approximately one-third of the total area of Czecho- 
slovakia fell within the provisions of the Land Reform Act, under 
which the state was to take over 17% of all fallow land, 14% of 
meadow land, 12% of gardens, 12% of vineyards, 17% of pastures, 50% 
of lakes and 50% of forest lands. On September 7 it was announced 
that a committee of Czech noblemen had been formed to contest the 
expropriation of their estates on the ground that the compensation 
allowed was farcical—The result of the first census of the republic, 
published in October, showed that in February, 1921, the new state 
had a population of 13,366,080 distributed as follows: Czechoslovaks, 
8,759,186 (65.53%); Russians, 459,346 (3.44%); Germans, 3,122,390 
(23.36%); Magyars, 745,935 (5.58%); Poles, 75,656 (.57%); Jews, 
180,332 (1.35%); miscellaneous, 23,235 (.17%).—An important cabinet 
change occurred on October 3 when Dr. Edward Benés, one of the 
foremost diplomats of Europe and organizer of the Little Entente, 
retired from the premiership of the Prague Government. In the sub- 
sequent reorganization of the Government, Anthony Svehla, agrarian 
leader and organizer of the agricultural unions in the sugar-beet in- 
dustry, became Premier. Dr. Benés retained the portfolio of Foreign 
Affairs and Dr. Rasin (National Democrat) became Minister of Fi- 
nance; M. Stibriny (National Socialist), Railways; M. Bechine (Social 
Democrat), Social Welfare; M. Sramck (People’s party), Posts and 
Telegraphs; Dr. Hodza (Agrarian), Agriculture; M. Wdrzal (Non- 
Partisan), Defense; M. Malypier (Agrarian), Interior; M. Novak (Na- 
tional Democrat), Commerce; Dr. Dolansky (People’s party), Justice; 
Dr. Franke (National Socialist), Food Supply; M. Heberman (Social 
Democrat), Public Welfare; M. Srba (Social Democrat), Public Works; 
M. Markowic (Social Democrat), Unification; Dr. Kallay (Non- 
Partisan), Plenipotentiary for Slovakia. On January 5 Dr. Rasin, the 
Finance minister, was shot and seriously wounded by a Prague bank 
employee; his death on February 15 removed one of the ablest finan- 
ciers of Central Europe. M. Bechka, president of the Zivnostenska 
Bank, one of the largest financial concerns in Czechoslovakia, suc- 
ceeded to the Finance department. — Financial conditions improved 
steadily. In January the circulation of paper currency was reduced 
half a million crowns. An 8% twenty-five year loan for $50,000,000 
was floated in New York and London. Decreases of 25% to 50% 
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were made in the customs duties; Czechoslovakia thus being the first 
European state to reduce its tariff since the Great War. The Czecho- 
slovak mission sent to the United States to fix the amount of its in- 
debtedness reported that America’s advances in cash amounted to 
$68,825,368.54, and that other credits in the form of clothing and army 
supplies from European depots increased this amount by $20,621,- 
944.54.—President Masaryk on December 30 informed a Slovak dele- 
gation that it was impossible to grant Slovakia national autonomy out- 
side the republic. The Slovaks, he declared, would enjoy every privi- 
lege of self-government in local affairs.—In April the Czechoslovak 
border was closed to all Hungarians as a result of Magyar attacks 
on frontier guards. (Cf. supra, p. 24.) 

FRANCE. —In spite of bitter attacks, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, the Poincaré Government survived largely because of its ap- 
parent determination to force Germany to respect the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles and particularly those dealing with repara- 
tions (cf. supra, Reparations, p. 2), Failure to collect immediately 
the vast sums spent on reconstruction and charged to Germany, 
coupled with the moratorium granted to Germany by the Repara- 
tions Commission on August 31 (cf. supra, p. 5), greatly impaired 
French finances. “The fact that Germany has not yet paid France 
one cent for reconstruction,” said M.Lesteyrie, Minister of Finance, 
in a speech before the French Chamber of Commerce on October 5, 
“is the sole cause of our budget difficulties today.” The budget pro- 
posals for 1923, made public October 21, estimated expenditures at 
23,180,000,000 francs, and revenue at 19,285,000,000 francs, leaving a 
deficit of 3,895,000,000 francs on the ordinary budget. This deficit the 
Finance Minister proposed should be met by combination of the fol- 
lowing: (1) increased taxes; (2) payment of sums due by railways; 
(3) more careful collection of income tax; (4) proceeds of a surtax 
of one-tenth on certain duties; (5) redemption of rentes by payment 
of a war profits tax on that security. After prolonged discussion and 
presentation of numerous proposals for balancing the budget, the 
Chamber by a vote of 315 to 245 adopted the plan of issuing treasury 
bonds, thus avoiding, with an eye on next year’s elections, the impo- 
sition of further taxation. The extraordinary budget of expenses 
classified as “recoverable from Germany”, totaled 10,500,000,000 
francs. In the course of the debates the Finance Minister pointed 
out that the Government was economizing in every possible manner. 
Civil expenses for 1922, he said, were 7,025,000,000 francs as compared 
with 11,377,000,000 in 1920. Over 36,900 civil servants had been dis- 
missed in the period of nine months and this number would soon be 
increased to 50,000. On June 15 it was announced that the ordinary 
budget had been redrafted so as to turn the deficit into an excess of 
896,000,000 francs. At the same time it was stated that 5,000,000,000 
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francs would be devoted to military expenditures. Poland and Jugo- 
slavia each received loans of 400,000,000 francs from France for mili- 
tary purposes. The ordinary budget carried an appropriation of ap- 
proximately 4,600,000,000 francs for military expenditures and 1,043,- 
000,000 for naval purposes. In this connection it may be noted that a 
French statement to the League of Nations on September 10 placed 
the strength of the French army at 690,000. The spirit of revenge in 
Germany, the statement declared, made further reduction absolutely 
impossible. On March 29 when a bill passed the Chamber reducing 
the term of military service from two years to eighteen months, it 
was announced that the army had been reduced twenty-five per cent 
and the navy fifty per cent as compared with pre-war strength. France 
had not yet ratified the Washington Naval Treaty and her naval pro- 
gram for the year included the building of 175,000 tons of battleships, 
the remodeling of six dreadnoughts, as well as authorization for con- 
struction of 6 light cruisers, 15 torpedo-boat destroyers, 24 torpedo 
boats, 4 submarine cruisers, 30 first-class submarines, 2 mine-layers, 
and 4 fuel-carriers. 

Splendid progress was made in the reconstruction of devastated 
regions. Roads, railways and canals were virtually completed. More 
than half of the soil had been fairly well cleared of shells, barbed 
wire and other hindrances; factories and industrial plants were being 
rapidly rebuilt. On the other hand, over 500,000 houses were as yet 
not constructed.—Much anxiety was manifested in Government circles 
over the birth rate and the cost of living. In comparison with the 
corresponding period of the previous year, the first half of 1922 
showed a decline in births of 25,000, an increase of deaths of 40,000, 
and a decline in marriages of 45,000. The birth rate for the ten 
largest cities showed a decline of ten per cent. The comparative 
figures were 48,528 as against 53,551. According to a report of the 
French Statistical Bureau, the cost of food, clothing and fuel during 
1922 averaged 4.18 times the prices of 1913. In February the increase 
over the average of 1913 was 447%. ‘Textiles had advanced 600% and 
food over 400%.—In December 35,952,959,060 paper francs were in 
circulation, of which 78%. were wholly unsecured.— Reports of the 
Public Registry Offices for Employment indicated that during 1922 
permanent situations were found for 646,991 (430,754 men; 216,237 
women), and that temporary work was found for 630,955 (574,960 
men; 55,986 women). The year 1922, the Ministry of Labor declared, 
marked the end of the unemployment crisis——A seamen’s strike, the 
first of two serious labor disturbances, followed the Government’s 
decree of September 5 revoking the eight-hour day for seamen. 
Traffic with Mediterranean ports was greatly impeded and thousands 
of tons of perishable goods were lost. During October the Govern- 
ment by means of strike-breakers and naval crews succeeded in en- 
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abling a number of boats to clear, the strike thus finally being broken, 
The strike of coal miners which began early in February, and which 
was ordered by the National Council of the Communist Federation of 
Miners, proved for a time to be very serious. Some 360,000 miners 
in the Saar basin demanded an increase of seven francs per day. 
Those in the Moselle district made similar demands. The strike 
order was respected, however, according to figures published by the 
Minister of Labor, by only 2,000 out of 50,000 in the Pas de Calais, 
25% in the Nord, 25% in the Gard, 75% in the Loire, 10% in Aveyron. 
At Carmaux the men remained at work. The strikes were settled on 
February 21 by granting a slight wage increase. The Communist 
Federation asserted that the miners would have been completely suc- 
cessful if they had not been betrayed by the old Reformist Federation. 

Of all of Poincaré’s critics, none were more active than the Com- 
munists, and none were more cordially hated by the Government. The 
French Communist Congress on October 19 decided by 1698 votes to 
1516 to affiliate with the Moscow International. At the same time 
the Communist section of the Federation of Labor appointed a com- 
mittee to supervise selection of workingmen’s committees in all in- 
dustrial establishments to take the place of the employers in the 
eventuality of a revolution. André Marty, one of the leaders of the 
French naval mutiny during the Great War, was elected for the 
third time to the Paris Municipal Council as a Communist. On Jan- 
uary 10 the Communist headquarters in Paris were raided by the 
authorities and five leaders, Monmousson, Masanne, Pietri, Sourdot 
and Treint, were arrested on the charge of attempted treasonable 
practices. A week later the Chamber by a vote of 371 to 143 sus- 
pended the parliamentary immunity of M. Cachin, the Communist 
Deputy, and he was at once arrested on the charge of having partici- 
pated in a Communist demonstration at Essen. The attempted assas- 
sination on January 22 of M. Daudet, the noted Royalist, was attri- 
buted by the Government to the Communists. In May Daudet nar- 
rowly escaped violence in the Chamber at the hands of the Radicals 
who charged him with seeking to undermine the Republic. The 
Poincaré Government was shaken when on May 24 the Senate sitting 
as a High Court of Justice declared its incompetence to try M. Cachin 
and his fellow-Communists who were charged with treason. The 
Premier immediately tendered his resignation, declaring that the de- 
cision was a reflection on his whole foreign policy. President Mil- 
lerand finally persuaded him not to regard it as such and to remain 
in office.—The Royalists were remarkably aggressive, although few in 
numbers. During the first week in June Royalist rowdies armed with 
ink, turpentine and castor oil attacked three opposition deputies and 
a woman on the streets of Paris. The Government denounced the 
outrage, and the Minister of Interior stated that he had evidence of 
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a widespread Royalist plot against the state. On June 16 the Cham- 
ber, after giving the Ministry a vote of confidence, 375 to 206, on its 
domestic policy, adopted a motion condemning compromise with 
revolutionaries or Royalists, by a vote of 500 to 18. The Deputies 
also expressed confidence that the Government would respect the 
legislation affecting the Church and religious orders. This vote was 
545 to 11. In this connection M. Poincaré revealed that the Govern- 
ment was ready to accept the Vatican’s project, to permit the return 
of religious associations but make them subject to existing French 
laws. Great interest has been aroused during the period under review 
by the movement to revive the States General by organizing a new 
representative body of industrial, commercial, agricultural, profes- 
sional and labor associations. The movement was definitely launched 
by the Royalist political organization known as the Action Frangaise, 
and on April 9 appeared the first number of a monthly magazine en- 
titled Cahiers des Etats Géneraux. The program of the National Com- 
mittee, signed by ten prominent industrialists and publicists, severely 
criticized the existing political and constitutional system of France. 
Neither the Government nor Parliament, it declared, had shown 
itself able to solve the grave economic problems—reparations, finance 
and reconstruction—which confronted the country. As a remedy it 
proposed a second Parliament, a sort of guild house, to be chosen 
on the basis of social and occupational groups.—Few political changes 
occurred during the year. The appointment of M. Barthou, Minister 
of Justice, as French representative on the Reparation Commission 
was Officially announced on October 5. He was succeeded in the 
cabinet by M. Coirat, Under Secretary of Foreign Affairs and a close 
personal friend of the Premier. On October 15 M. Leon Bourgeois, 
following his reelection as President of the Senate, resigned in order 
to devote his time to the League of Nations. Former Premier Gaston 
Doumergue was elected to succeed him.—The Senate on November 21 
rejected the bill for woman suffrage by a majority of 156 to 134.— 
During November former Premier Clemenceau visited the United 
States where he appealed for renewed American cooperation in 
Europe. At the same time he attempted to win greater support in 
America for the foreign policy being pursued by his country. M. 
Théophile Delcassé, eminent French statesman, famous as the foun- 
der of the Entente Cordiale and historically known as the “ Nemesis 
of Bismarck”, died on February 21. Charles de Freycinet, former 
Premier, academician, an outstanding figure of the Third Republic, 
died in Paris on May 14.—Five regional councils were erected in Tunis 
to afford the indigenous population a greater share in the government 
of the Regency.—French Equatorial Africa was authorized to issue a 
loan of 45,000,000 francs to construct a railroad from Brazzaville on 
the Congo to the Atlantic coast.—In Morocco the military campaign 
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to suppress native opposition continued. — Unrest prevailed in Syria. 
On April 20 General Weygand was named to succeed General Gou- 
raud as Governor of the Mandate. 

GERMANY.—Uncertainty of the future coupled with labor difficul- 
ties, shortage of raw materials, and enormous depreciation of the 
mark, affected both business and politics in Germany. Yet industry 
was by no means prostrate. The textile industry, for instance, en- 
joyed a most prosperous year, as also did agriculture. The merchant 
fleet developed rapidly, 742,100 tons being built in 1922 as compared 
with 45,090 tons in 1921. Industrial concerns and merchants also made 
steady progress in recovering their pre-war markets in every quarter 
of the globe.—The birth rate showed a gain over last year but emi- 
gration was somewhat greater, the total for 1922 being 36,527 as com- 
pared with 24,135 in 1921. Fifty per cent of these emigrants were be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 30. By far the greater number were drawn 
from the industries other than mining and agriculture. North Amer- 
ica was the destination of 67.3%; the others for the most part went 
either to the Argentine or Brazil.— Labor unrest, so prevalent last 
year (cf. last Recorp, pp. 102-103), was somewhat less troublesome 
during the period under reveiw. A serious strike in the Baden aniline 
works, from November 28 to December 18, was caused by dismissal 
of three members of the Workmen’s Factory Council. Food riots 
occurred in Berlin on January 3 when fourteen municipal market 
halls were almost completely closed as a result of the wholesale and 
retail dealers’ strike caused by increased rents of the stalls and booths. 

Financial conditions were in a state of chaos. The mark depre- 
ciated rapidly during the year. In February a pound sterling would 
buy 230,000 marks. Inflation proceeded apace; on May 1 the mark 
circulation was somewhat over 6,546 billions. At the same time it 
was announced that the Reichsbank’s note-printing capacity had been 
raised to 350 billion marks per day. The annual report of the Reichs- 
bank for 1922 showed net earnings of 43,500 million marks as against 
565 million for 1921. With the fall of the mark commodity prices 
moved sharply upward. During May and June price quotations were 
being made more and more generally in stable foreign exchange. The 
fall of the mark rendered budget-making almost futile. On December 
24 it was estimated that if no further collapse of the mark ensued 
there would be a deficit of 1,000 billions in public revenue because of 
the violent rise in prices and salaries. By the end of March, however, 
political and financial circles were stunned by the announcement that 
the budget deficit was 7,100 billion paper marks. The Finance Min- 
istry attributed this deficiency largely to the Ruhr difficulties. The 
acuteness of the financial situation was indicated by the fact that the 
effort of the government to raise an internal loan of 200 million gold 
marks was only partially successful. 
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Against the existing form of government a vigorous monarchist 
agitation was conducted by determined minorities. In September a 
Royalist party was inaugurated in Bavaria which openly declared 
the Wirth government to be “the worst government Germany ever 
had”. The Bavarian government was likewise denounced, various 
Royalist leaders asserting that the royal house of Wittlesbach must 
be restored to power, In devious ways they encouraged organized 
resistance to enforcement of the Versailles Treaty, so much so that 
the Allied Council of Ambassadors demanded apologies and threat- 
ened drastic action. Early in November the same party forced the 
resignation of Count Lerchenfeld, the Bavarian Premier. He was 
succeeded by Dr. von Knilling, Bavarian Minister of Education under 
the monarchy, who advocated “a strong Bavaria in a strong Reich”. 
In March Adolph Hittler and a number of his reactionary followers 
were arrested under the charge of aiming to overthrow the Bavarian 
government. Efforts of the reactionaries were not confined to Bava- 
ria. July 3 an attempt was made on the life of Maximilian Harden, 
editor of Die Zukunft, who had incurred enmity of the Royalists. 
Ludendorff, von Hindenburg and von Tirpitz were also active in 
keeping alive the monarchist spirit—-The Communists were also re- 
ported to be awaiting a favorable opportunity for an attempted coup 
d état. The disturbed condition of the country was responsible for 
adoption by the Reichstag on October 24 of a constitutional amend- 
ment declaring the Provisional President, elected by the National 
Assembly at Weimar in 1919, to be the first legal President of the 
German Republic until June 30, 1925. The vote was 310 to 77. Pen- 
sion allowances for the retiring presidents were also provided for. 
The reunion of the Majority Socialists and the Independent Socialists 
on September 21 put an end to six years of embittered political war- 
fare, dating from the split in 1917 over the question of war loans. 
Former Chancellor Muller, Herr Crispien and Herr Weis were elected 
chairmen of the reunited party, and Carl Kautsky was named chair- 
man of the committee to draft the new party program. The program 
as announced included: protection of the Republic, struggle against 
class privilege, reform of financial and economic policies, improve- 
ment of popular hygiene and education, better international under- 
standing, reduction of costs of living, and war on Communism. 

A political crisis leading to the fall of the Wirth Cabinet was pre- 
cipitated on November 13 when the German People’s Party, domi- 
nated by Stinnes and Stresemann, served a peremptory demand on 
the Chancellor for participation in the Government on full terms of 
equality with the Coalition parties (cf. last Recorp, pp. 101-102). The 
demand was supported by the two non-Socialist parties of the Coali- 
tion, viz., the Centrists and Democrats, who were determined to force 
the Unified Socialist Party to modify its economic and social pro- 
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gram. Rather than associate with “capitalists and reactionaries”, 
the Wirth Government resigned on November 14. Wilhelm Cuno, 
Director-General of the Hamburg-American Line, was commissioned 
to form a new cabinet. His efforts were at first blocked by the United 
Socialists and the middle parties; finally President Ebert informed 
the party leaders that Herr Cuno had been instructed to form a non- 
partisan cabinet independent of party lines. The Socialists, however, 
convinced that Herr Cuno would be dominated by Stinnes in his min- 
isterial selections, decided to have no part in the Government. The 
new cabinet was announced as follows: Herr Cuno, Chancellor; Dr. 
Carl Heinze, Vice-Chancellor and Minister of Justice; Baron von 
Rosenberg, Foreign Affairs; Rudolph Oeser, Interior; Andreas Her- 
mes, Finance; Johannes Becker, Economics; Dr. Heinrich Albert, 
Treasury; General Groener, Transportation; Herr Stingl, Posts and 
Telegraphs; Herr Mueller, Food; Dr. Gessler, Defense; Dr. Heinrich 
Braun, Labor. Only seven active parliamentarians were included in 
the new ministry, and these were drawn from the Center and the 
parties of the Right. Chancellor Cuno stated that his policy would 
be “the best possible performance of treaty obligations from the 
surplus after urgent German requirements are covered”. Referring 
to the Rhine he paid tribute to the German population and declared 
that the Government would never surrender the occupied territory. 
Unprecedented violence marked the sessions of the Reichstag during 
April and May when the bourgeois parties attempted to force through 
a bill affecting meetings and assemblages. At the same time a pitched 
battle, in which fists and blackjacks were the weapons, took place in 
the Prussian Diet where Socialists and Communists clashed over the 
Socialist Minister of Interior. 

French occupation of the Ruhr (cf. supra, p. 8) occasioned bitter 
resentment all over Germany. On January 12 workers of all kinds 
ceased work for one hour in protest against French invasion. Church 
and press frankly denounced the French. “ Poincaré,” said the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt, “has inherited the sobriquet ‘Mad Dog of Europe’, 
which he once bestowed on Germany.” The Kreuzzeitung asserted 
that the French Premier was so thoroughly steeped in “ French hate 
and French lust for imperialism” that retreat for him was no longer 
possible in any direction. The tone of other newspapers was in accord. 

During the year the two main branches of social insurance, in- 
validity and old-age insurance for manual workers and the non- 
manual workers’ insurance system, were remodelled to correspond 
to changed conditions. By a law enacted on July 9 every child had 
a right to be brought up in such a way as to insure bodily, mental 
and social efficiency. The law provided for public guardians, child 
welfare homes, juvenile police courts, and care of neglected and ill- 
treated children. Justice was done to illegitimate children by making 
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their fathers liable for their support and by establishing the right to 
inherit part of the estate left by a father at death—A wave of anti- 
Semitism swept parts of the country, particularly Bavaria —Ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm was married to Princess Herminie von Schoenaich-Carolath 
on November 5. (Cf. supra, International Relations, pp. 2-11, 20.) 
HUNGARY.—The result of the general elections for the Hungarian 
National Assembly held from May 28 to June 1, 1922 (cf. last Recorp, 
p. 105), was announced on July 9. The Bethlen-Horthy bloc won 166 
seats, while the Legitimists under Count Apponyi and Count Andrassy 
secured only 76. In Budapest the Socialists polled 39% of all the 
votes cast. On the basis of the election a new cabinet was formed 
with Count Bethlen as Premier; M. Banffy, Foreign Affairs; M. Ra- 
kovsky, Interior; M. Kallay, Finance; M. Valko, Commerce; Count 
Klebelsberg, Education; M. Daruvary, Justice; M. Szabo-Nagyatadm, 
Agriculture; M. Belitska, Defense; M. Vass, Public Welfare; M. 
Terffy, Food Supply.—Economic and financial conditions were chaotic 
throughout the year; the crown depreciated, living costs rose, all 
classes of employees agitated for higher wages, and strikes and lock- 
outs were frequent. To economize, the Government dismissed one- 
fifth of the state employees and, on the same ground, requested the 
Allies to abolish the Commission of Military Control; the request 
was not granted. On May 4 the Premier asked the Reparation Com- 
mission to accord Hungary the same treatment as Austria by allow- 
ing her to raise a foreign loan to stabilize exchange, cover the cost of 
imports necessary to the economic life of the country and enable 
Hungary to make a fresh start. The British favored the plea but the 
French and Italians opposed it on the objection of the Little Entente. 
During the year Count Karolyi, Hungary’s wealthiest landowner 
under the old régime, was accused of high treason in that he had 
undermined the army’s morale, made peace with General d’Esperay, 
and paved the way for Hungary’s enormous loss of territory and the 
dictatorship of Bela Kun. On February 21 all his property in Hun- 
gary was ordered confiscated by a decision of the Criminal Court at 
Budapest. It was openly known that the Budapest Government feared 
Karolyi and desired to ruin him. Similar steps were being taken to 
discredit Baron Ludwig Hatvannyi who helped Karolyi negotiate the 
armistice in 1918.—Criticism of the Government was sternly repressed. 
A prison sentence of eighteen months and a fine of thirty thousand 
crowns were meted out to Dr. Beer, Vice-President of the Repub- 
lican Party, on March 7, on the charge of carrying on republican 
propaganda. On December 31 a list of 105 journals barred from 
circulation in Hungary was published. The writings of Walt Whit- 
man were prohibited as were also those of Karl Marx, Lenin and 
others. Moving pictures of the ex-monarchs Charles and Zita were 
likewise forbidden.— On October 3 the Royalists, headed by Count 
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Apponyi and Count Zichy, formally announced Prince Otto, eldest 
son of the late King Charles, as King of Hungary. They requested 
that a declaration to this effect be made to the National Assembly 
and to Admiral Horthy, the Regent. Premier Bethlen refused to 
accede to their demand on the ground that the National Assembly 
had already annulled the claims of the House of Hapsburg to the 
throne. — Anti-Jewish riots continued throughout the year. The 
principal leaders of the anti-Semitic movement were the Hungarian 
Fascisti, organized on the Italian model. In October the Minister of 
Interior decreed that all foreigners living in Hungary should report 
to the police and state their occupations. While it was officially de- 
clared that this was not an anti-Semitic measure, it was generally 
regarded as a means of expelling the Galician Jews.—In September 
Hungary was admitted to the League of Nations.—Hugo Stinnes pur- 
chased the Liptak Iron Works in Hungary. (Cf. supra, p. 23). 
IBERIAN STATES.— On November 14 Spain formally abolished 
the juntas or army officers’ committees which in the past had been 
such a disturbing element in Spanish political life. Army officers 
were forbidden to join any association of a military character out- 
side their service or to give their word of honor in any matter directly 
or indirectly in contravention of existing laws and regulations. Army 
promotions in the future were to be made on the basis of merit 
rather than seniority—During the year the Spanish failed to regain 
their lost military prestige in Morocco. General Berenguer, the Span- 
ish High Commissioner, resigned, publicly charging that Spain’s 
disastrous defeats were due to the Government’s failure to supply 
adequate munitions. General Burguete, Military Governor of Madrid, 
who displaced him, proved a disappointment, and on January 19 the 
King signed a decree abolishing the office of commander-in-chief in 
Morocco, and appointed Sefior Siloela, Minister of the Navy, as Civil 
Commissioner of the territory. In April it was announced that Rai- 
suli, one of the principal Moorish leaders, had been recognized as 
ruler of the northwestern part of Spanish Morocco. Charges that 
King Alfonso himself was responsible for the military disaster in 
Morocco led to the arrest of Indalecio Prieto, a prominent Socialist 
member of Parliament. The insistent demands of the Liberals that 
the members of the Salazar ministry be impeached on the theory that 
they were responsible for the Spanish setback in Morocco, led early 
in December to the resignation of the cabinet headed by Seijior 
Guerra, Conservative (cf. last Recorp, p. 106). Marquis d’Alhucémas 
thereupon became Premier and selected a ministry as follows: Presi- 
dent of the Council, Sr. Barroso; Minister of Justice, Sr. Aspeitia; 
Finance, Sr. Pedregal; Interior, Sr. Gullon; Public Instruction, Sr. 
Angita; Labor, Sr. Castro; Posts, Sr. Crespa; Arts, Sr. Cobian. Anti- 
clerical measures, proposed by the Minister of Finance, aroused the 
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bitter opposition of the Church and led finally to the resignation of 
the Government. After consultation with the King, Premier d’Alhucé- 
mas decided to continue in office, Sr. Pedregal being succeeded by Sr. 
Villanueva. On April 6 a decree was issued dissolving the Cortez 
and ordering new elections. The electoral program of the Govern- 
ment included revision of the clauses of the constitution relating to 
suspension of constitutional guarantees (liberty of the press, right to 
hold meetings, etc.), proportional representation, social and labor 
reform, irrigation and drainage, reform of the antiquated land-tenure 
system, public health, reorganization of public finances and of the 
army and navy. The results of the balloting showed that in the 
Chamber of Deputies the Ministerialists would have 218 seats, 87 of 
these being controlled by Marquis d’Alhucémas, 48 by Count Roma- 
nones, 45 by Sefior Alba, and 17 by Sefior Alvarez, making a total of 
114 Conservatives; Catalonists, 22; Republicans, 10; Socialists, 7; 
Traditionalists, 9; Independents, 9; Nationalists, 3. In the Senate 
the Ministerialists secured 105 seats, the Conservatives 46, and other 
parties, 20. 

In Portugal cabinet crises continued to be the order of the day. 
Criticisms of certain executive departments led to the resignation of 
Premier Silva’s government on November 4, but the Premier was 
persuaded to continue in office and reconstructed his cabinet as fol- 
lows: Finance, Sr. Guimaraes; Foreign Affairs, Sr. Pereira; Justice, 
Sr. Menezes; War, General Da Rocha; Education, Sr. Coimbra; Ma- 
rine, Sr. Coutinho; Colonies, Sr. Gaspard; Commerce, Sr. Borges. A 
few months later the matter of religious instruction in the Portuguese 
schools forced another reconstruction of the ministry, Sr. Costa be- 
coming Minister of Agriculture; Sr. Camoezas, Education; Dr. Saraiva, 
Labor; Sr. Rodriques, Colonies; and Sr. Guedes, Commerce. Another 
reorganization occurred late in March when difficulties arose over 
the colony of Mozambique.—The budget as introduced by the Min- 
ister of Finance on January 16 estimated expenditures at 813,415 
contos (approximately $38,680,000) with a deficit of 139,339 contos. 
In December a 10% luxury tax was decreed and a 1% ad valorem tax 
on all merchandise imported for consumption. The advocates of 
monarchy were active throughout the year. Prince Miguel de Bra- 
ganza, eldest son of the pretender to the throne, died in New York 
City on February 21. 

ITALY.— During the year Italy passed through what virtually 
amounted to a bloodless revolution marked by the triumph of the 
Fascisti headed by Benito Mussolini. So active were the Fascisti in 
the summer of 1922 (cf. last REcorp, p. 109) that the Facta Government 
seemed powerless to handle the situation, and on July 20 the Chamber 
voted lack of confidence, 288 to 392. The cabinet at once resigned 
and for the next ten days various political leaders attempted to form 
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a new Government which would meet with approval of the parties. 
Finally Signor Facta again formed a ministry made up of Democrats, 
Catholics, Social Democrats and one Reformist. Senator Taddei 
assumed the portfolio of Interior; Senator Schanzer, Foreign Affairs; 
Signor Alesio, Justice; Signor Soleri, War; Senator Rossi, Industry 
and Commerce; Signor Bertonne, Finance; Signor Partore, Treasury; 
Signor Amendola, Colonies; Signor Luciani, Liberated Territory; 
Signor Riccio, Public Works; Signor Anile, Education; Signor Ber- 
tini, Agriculture; Signor De Vito, Navy; Signor Di Cesaro, Posts and 
Telegraphs; Signor Sbabra, Labor and Welfare. The new Govern- 
ment appeared to be weaker than its predecessor, proving absolutely 
powerless to repress or even check the Fascisti, who seized the towns 
of Viterbo, Cremona and Alatri. On August 1 a general strike was 
proclaimed as a protest against the Fascist activities, but to no avail. 
Whole provinces were placed under martial law; Milan, Ancona, 
Genoa and other cities were terrorized; the municipal building in 
Milan was seized and Socialist officials turned out. From the balcony 
of the building the poet d’Annunzio urged the Fascisti “to strike 
toward goodness —not inert, weak, indulgent goodness, but virile 
goodness which conquers national frontiers, which grimly faces the 
hardest destiny and which overcomes all evils”. On August 7 in- 
structions to suppress civil war were issued to the military authori- 
ties by the Minister of Interior, but the next day Mussolini issued a 
manifesto praising his followers for the part they had played in stem- 
ming the “red tide of revolution”. The Fascisti, he declared, had 
protected the workers’ legitimate interests, abolished the general 
strike forever, and had everywhere defeated the subversive elements. 
The regeneration of Italy was at hand and all Fascisti were, there- 
fore, urged to prepare “for the greater battle which will crown our 
work”. Satisfied with having crushed radicalism in the industrial 
centers, the organization turned its attention during September and 
early October to Italianizing the newly acquired provinces in the 
Trentino. Trent and Bolzano were both occupied. Officials of Ger- 
man extraction were forced to resign, German schools seized, and 
the local police dissolved. Speaking in Milan on October 5 Musso- 
lini boldly declared that “in Italy there exist two governments—a 
fictitious one, run by Facta, and a real one run by the Fascisti. The 
first of these must give way to the second.” Mussolini did not ex- 
aggerate, for he was already master of the situation with a well- 
equipped army of 450,000 at his back and a reserve of over 3,500,000. 
He closed the Fascist Congress at Naples on October 25 with the 
statement that either the government of the country must be given 
peacefully to the Fascisti or else they would take it by force. On 
the following day the Facta ministry resigned. There was nothing 
left for the King to do but invite Mussolini to head a new Government. 
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The Fascist leader selected seven Fascisti, five Nationalists, one Demo- 
crat and one Catholic. He himself took the portfolio of Interior and 
Foreign Affairs; General Diaz became Minister of War; Admiral Di 
Revel, Marine; Signor Tangorra (Nationalist), Treasury; Signor 
Rossi (Nationalist), Industry; Signor de Stefani (Fascisti), Finance; 
Signor Federzoni (Nationalist), Colonies; Signor Giuriati (Fascisti), 
Liberated Regions; Signor Oviglio (Fascisti), Justice; Signor Gentilo 
(Democrat), Education; Signor Capitanio (Fascisti), Agriculture; 
Signor Carnazza (Nationalist), Public Works; Signor Di Cesara (Na- 
tionalist), Posts and Telegraphs; Signor Cavazzoni (Catholic), Social 
Welfare. In appearing before the Chamber on November 16 to out- 
line his program, the Premier menacingly asked for a free hand; he 
appeared before the Chamber, he said, as an act of formal deference. 
He said: “I might have made of this Chamber, so dull and gray, a 
bivouac for companies of Fascisti. I might have put a padlock on 
Parliament, or have made a Government solely of Fascisti.” In out- 
lining his internal policy he emphasized economy, work, discipline; 
every effort would be made to balance the budget and to this end 
tariffs would be reduced, subsidies abolished, grants for public works 
minimized, the railroad deficit decreased, and the administration over- 
hauled. In foreign policy he declared that all treaties must be re- 
spected, but added that Italy could not afford to be too altruistic un- 
less other countries reciprocated. Referring to the Entente, he said 
that unless it became a “homogeneous, well-balanced bloc, with 
equal rights and equal duties, Italy will resume her liberty of action”. 
On November 17 confidence was expressed by a vote of 306 to 116; 
three days later a law was approved by a vote of 225 to 90 giving the 
new Government full powers to adopt any bureaucratic or financial 
reforms desired, up to December 31, 1923. To accomplish his ends in 
a parliamentary way Mussolini realized that he must control a major- 
ity in the Chamber. He, therefore, on March 17 directed that a new 
election law be prepared so as to give to the party receiving the 
largest number of votes an absolute majority of the seats in the 
Lower House. Judicial unity was secured for the first time when on 
March 24 the cabinet decided to abolish the four Courts of Cassation, 
four Courts of Appeals, 57 Courts of First Instance, and 550 petty 
courts. In place of the higher courts there was to be only one Court 
of Cassation. In April Signor Cavazzoni, the Catholic member of the 
cabinet, with three Catholic under-secretaries, resigned office follow- 
ing refusal of the Catholic party to support the Fascisti on all 
occasions. 

The reconquest of Tripoli was launched early in January. In May 
it was Officially reported that all the coast towns had been taken and 
that notable successes had been achieved in the interior—The weak- 
ened Socialist Congress which convened at Rome October 2, split 
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into three groups, the Right, the Left and the Center, over the ques- 
tion of participation in the Government. The Mussolini Government 
attempted to stamp out all Communist agitation. On January 25 the 
General Workers’ Union of Turin was dissolved by Government de- 
cree on charges of radical activities and interference in politics. On 
February 6 over one hundred persons, accused of being leaders, were 
arrested. Less than a month later the Premier caused the arrest of 
Menotte Serrati, editor of the radical Socialist paper, Avanti. 

The Washington treaties for armament limitation were ratified in 
February. On March 16 the King signed the two decrees of the 
Washington Labor Convention of 1919 covering unemployment, the 
eight-hour day, night work for women, and employment of youths in 
industry. Prince Gelasio Caetani, graduate of the School of Mines, 
Columbia University, and an engineer of distinction, was named Am- 
bassador to the United States. The marriage of Princess Yolanda, 
eldest daughter of the King and Queen, to Count Calvi di Bergolo 
took place on April 9.— Baron Sonnino, twice Premier and Foreign 
Minister during the war, died on November 23. 

NETHERLANDS. — Election returns for the Second Chamber of 
the Estates General, announced July 7, indicated a great increase for 
the parties of the Right. Seven women were elected. The Com- 
munist representation of three was cut to two. Elections for the 
Provincial Estates, held in April, also went strongly in favor of the 
Conservative parties. The women’s vote and proportional represen- 
tation, together with financial depression, contributed to the defeat 
of the parties of the Left. The cabinet which resigned on July 22 
was reconstructed on September 12 under the premiership of M. de 
Beerenbouck who assumed the portfolio of Interior. M. Karnebeek 
was made Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. van Heemskerk, Justice; 
M. De Visser, Public Instruction; M. De Geer, Finance; M. van Dyk, 
War; M. Westerveld, Navy; M. van Swaay, Waterways; M. Aalberse, 
Labor; and M. De Graaf, Colonies. — Economic conditions were 
critical. Agriculture was handicapped by the inability of the farmers 
to dispose of produce. Labor disputes and strikes were frequent, one 
of the most serious being the printers’ strike which early in January 
spread over the entire country. Occupation of the Ruhr greatly 
handicapped business, so much so that on March 22 the Foreign 
Minister was interpellated at length as to what steps he was taking 
to secure relief for Dutch interests. Taxes were also much higher 
than normal, and on this account several prosperous farmers with 
their families migrated to America. The question of a protective 
tariff was warmly debated during the year, the industrialists and the 
chambers of commerce carrying on a vigorous campaign in favor of 
abandoning the traditional free-trade policy.—In November it was 
announced that a loan of 200,000,000 florins had been made to Ger- 
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many, the first made by any foreign country since the War. — The 
Royal Commission recommended, April 23, that the Government do 
all in its power to provide for the naval protection of the Dutch East 
Indies. On May 7 it was stated that facilities for direct wireless 
connection between the mother country and Java had been com- 
pleted.—Dr. Hendrick Lorentz, eminent Dutch physicist and professor 
of philosophy at the University of Leyden, was elected to the Council 
of the League of Nations on April 24.—Official figures showed that 
on January I, 1922, there were 640,044 members of trade unions as 
compared with 651,215 in 1921 and 683,468 in 1920. 

POLAND.—The cabinet crisis ushered in by the forced resignation 
of the Ponikowski Government (cf. last Recorp, p. 113) was only tem- 
porarily solved by the inauguration of a new cabinet under Arthur 
Sliwinski on June 29. This cabinet, faced by the hostility of a power- 
ful parliamentary bloc favoring the deposed Premier and hostile to 
Chief of State Pilsudski, was forced to resign precipitately on July 7 
after an adverse vote of 201 to 195. The crisis continued during July. 
The attempt on July 14 of the Nationalist party to make Adelbert 
Korfanty premier, caused a storm of protest. Pilsudski threatened to 
resign and the other parties served warning that they would not co- 
operate. A compromise was finally effected on July 29, when Dr. 
Julian Nowak, Rector of the University of Cracow, was invited to 
accept the premiership. This he did and selected the following min- 
istry: Foreign Affairs, M. Narutowicz; War, M. Sosnkowski; Interior, 
M, Kamienski; Finance, M. Jastrzebski; Industry and Commerce, M. 
Strasburger; Transportation, M. Zagorny-Marynowski; Agriculture, 
M. Razynski; Religion and Public Instruction, M. Makowski; Labor, 
M. Darowski; Posts and Telegraphs, M. Mozynski; Public Health, 
M. Chodko; Public Works, M. Rybynski. Following the Premier’s 
general statement that his foreign policy would be toward peace and 
away from all militaristic ventures, the Chamber expressed confi- 
dence. This disturbing political crisis was followed by a series of 
general elections. The first of these was held for the Polish Upper 
Silesian Parliament on September 24 when the Poles secured 34 seats 
of which 18 went to the Nationalist bloc. The newly elected Parlia- 
ment was opened on October 10. Elections for the Lower House or 
Diet (Sejm), held November 5, gave the Left or Radical parties a 
decisive majority over the Nationalists. The seats were distributed 
as follows: Christian Union of National Unity (Right), 163; Center, 6; 
Polish Populist party (Witos group), 70; Polish Populist party (Lib- 
eration group), 49; Radical Peasants’ party, 2; Polish Socialist party, 
41; Nationalist Labor party, 18; Communists, 2; Bloc of Nationa 
Minorities, 66; East Galician Zionists, 15; Radical Ruthenians of East 
Galicia, 5; Jewish Populists, 1; Local Jewish Lists, 2. As a result of 
elections for the Senate, held November 12, the Christian Union of 
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National Unity won 51 seats; Polish Populist party (Witos group), 
17; Polish Populist party (Liberation group), 8; Polish Socialist 
party, 7; National Labor party, 2; Bloc of National Minorities and 
East Galician Zionists, 26. Parliament on December 9 elected Gabryel 
Narutowicz, Minister of Foreign Affairs, first President of the Re- 
public by a vote of 289 to 228 cast for M. Zamoyski, Polish Minister 
to France. The new President, who was inaugurated December 11, 
fell at the hand of an assassin on December 16. On December 20 
the National Assembly elected Stanislas Wojciechowski, a distin- 
guished member of the Witos party, as his successor. Of the 535 
votes cast he received 298 as against 221 for M. Morawski. Mean- 
while Ladislas Sikorski had been called upon to form a new cabinet. 
Taking the ministership of Interior himself, he selected Count Skrzyn- 
ski for Foreign Affairs; M. Jastrzebski, Finance; M. Stokowski, War; 
M. Darowski, Labor; M. Zagorny-Marynowski, Transportation; M. 
Strasburger, Commerce and Industry. M. Jastrzebski subsequently 
resigned, his place being filled by M. Grabski. On January 14 M. 
Ossowski assumed the portfolio of Commerce which had temporarily 
been cared for by M. Strasburger. Despite the fact that confidence 
in the new Government was expressed on January 23 by a vote of 230 
to 110 after it had stated its policy, it went out of office on May 26 
when a request for supplementary funds for the secret service met 
with decided opposition from the national minorities. The Premier 
at once moved for a vote of confidence, which was adverse, 179 to I17. 
M. Witos once more assumed the premiership and selected the fol- 
lowing ministry: Interior, M. Kiernik; Foreign Affairs, M. Seyda; 
Finance, M. Grabski; Justice, M. Nowodworski; Education, M. Glabi- 
uski; Agriculture, M. Goscicki; Commerce, M. Kucharski; Railways, 
M. Karlinski; Public Works, M. Lopuszanski; Posts, M. Moszczenski; 
Military Affairs, M. Osinski; Labor, M. Darowski; Hygiene, M. Ba- 
jalski. The new Government in announcing its program declared that 
it would tolerate “no illegal organization seeking to introduce force 
or terror into the political struggle”. It further declared that while 
it would seek to live in peace with Germany, it would nevertheless 
defend “all that is in our possession by the Treaty of Versailles on 
historic, national, moral rights”. The Chamber on June 2 expressed 
confidence by a vote of 226 to 171.—Poland’s financial condition con- 
tinued to be critical. During the ear the Polish mark depreciated 
while costs advanced. On January 1 the Budget and Finance Com- 
mission stated that the Bank of Poland’s note circulation increased 
from 229,000,000,000 marks at the beginning of 1922 to 500,000,000,000 
at the end of the same year. The state’s total indebtedness on Janu- 
ary I was put at 760,596,600,000 marks. Of the foreign debt, reckoned 
in Swiss francs, the United States was credited with 984,000,000; 
France, 356,300,000; Italy, 20,200,000; Holland, 29,700,000; Norway, 
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16,300,000; Denmark, 300,000; Sweden, 1,300,000; and Switzerland, 
70,000. The total debt per capita was 62.2 Swiss francs as compared 
with 3,353 per head for France. To cope with the situation, Minister 
of Finance Grabski endeavored to carry through a program calling 
for creation of a stable standard, administration of railways on busi- 
ness lines, curtailment of departmental expenses, and greatly in- 
creased taxes, both direct and indirect. On February 15 the French 
Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 515 to 68 approved a loan of 400,- 
000,000 francs to Poland to be used chiefly for military purposes and 
army equipment supplied by France. Poland’s forests, zinc and lead 
mines, petroleum fields and salt deposits were pledged as collateral. 
Early in May Marshal Foch visited Poland on a military mission. 

According to official figures for the supplementary census, the total 
population for New Poland was 27,160,163. This included Polish 
Upper Silesia (980,296) and Vilna (498,968). Exclusive of these two 
districts there were 8,012,564 non-Poles.— East Galicia was granted 
local home rule-—German Upper Silesia, much to the disappointment 
of the Poles, decided on September 3 by the overwhelming vote of 
513,126 to 50,400 to remain with Prussia rather than become an autono- 
mous state.—Anti-Jewish outbreaks occurred sporadically during the 
year.—The new Polish naval base at Gdynia (Gdingen) was formally 
completed in April. (For boundary disputes, cf. supra, International 
Relations, p. 23.) 

RUSSIA.—Not only the official name, but the whole constitutional 
structure of the nation was affected when a treaty of alliance was 
formally confirmed and ratified at the Tenth All-Russian Soviet Con- 
gress at Moscow on December 30 by plenipotentiaries of the Soviet 
government and of the three main Socialist Soviet republics of the 
former Russian Empire, viz., Ukraine, White Russia and the Trans- 
caucasia. By the terms of this document the four were united into 
one allied state—* The Alliance of Socialist Soviet Republics ”—with 
Moscow as its capital. Formal recognition was given to the central- 
ized political system already in existence. Army and navy, foreign 
trade, disposition of economic resources, administration of economic 
life, finances, taxation, ways of communication, etc., were classed as 
allied affairs. So also were foreign affairs, promulgation of the main 
laws, supreme direction of the courts, and supervision of the state 
police. To exercise these functions the treaty further provided for 
formation of the following federal institutions: a Soviet Congress, 
Central Executive Committee, Council of the People’s Commissaries, 
and a Supreme Court. Each contracting state retained its individual 
freedom and its institutions. It was explicitly stated that each could, 
if it so desired, withdraw from the alliance. Two Soviet republics, 
namely, the Khoresemian People’s Soviet Republic and the Bokhara 
People’s Soviet Republic, were not members of the Alliance inasmuch 
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as they were not Socialist republics. The Government of the Far 
Eastern Republic voted, November 17, to unite with the Moscow 
Soviet. The Soviet Congress of the Alliance was composed of repre- 
sentatives of city Soviets, every 25,000 electors delegating one deputy, 
and of representatives of the provincial Soviet Congresses, one deputy 
for every 125,000 inhabitants. The Congress, in addition to passing 
the treaty, elected the first Central Executive Committee of the Alli- 
ance, comprising 270 representatives for Russia, 68 for the Ukraine, 
26 for the Transcaucasian Federation, and 7 for White Russia. In 
discussing the economic situation, M. Kamenev, Lenin’s spokesman, 
admitted to the Congress that the total export from Russia in 1922 
was only one-twentieth of what it was in 1913, and that Russia’s in- 
dustrial assets had decreased forty per cent in the course of a year. 
Production, in his opinion, would be higher. M. Sokolnikov empha- 
sized the necessity of rigorous reduction of expenses and the impor- 
tance of restoring the gold standard as indispensable to industrial 
recovery. Taxes, he said, were only five per cent of pre-war collec- 
tions, but that there were 1,800 trillion paper rubles in circulation. 
In March the newly published budget for the year October, 1922, to 
October, 1923, showed slightly more than 1,000,000,000 gold rubles 
revenue and approximately 1,250,000,000 expenditures. The year’s 
deficit was estimated as under twenty-five per cent as compared with 
forty per cent for the previous twelvemonth. 

The outstanding feature of the Fourth Congress of the Third Inter- 
national, which met in Moscow during November, was the ovation 
given Lenin and his striking review of the five years of Soviet ad- 
ministration of Russia. In the course of his address he frankly ad- 
mitted the past mistakes of internal policy and explained at length 
the motives for Russia’s compromise with capitalism (cf. last Recorp, 
p. 116). The Soviet, he said, had attempted to transform Russia too 
rapidly and had found it impossible of accomplishment. Large-scale 
industry, financial reform, education and a careful study of the coun- 
try’s needs were the problems pressing for solution. In connection 
with education, M. Lunacharsky, Russian Commissar of Education, 
reported in December that the All-Russian National Census of 1920 
showed that the literacy percentage of Russia was only 32%. Com- 
paring 1897 with 1920 the proportion of literacy per thousand for 
men was 318 (1897), 409 (1920), and for women 131 (1897), 214 (1920). 

The religious conflict caused by the Soviet’s sequestration of Church 
property culminated in March when, after a ten days’ trial, Mer. 
Butchkavitch, Vicar General of the Roman Catholic Church in Russia, 
was executed. He and sixteen other priests, including the Catholic 
Metropolitan, Archbishop Zepliak, were convicted of “ wilfully op- 
posing the Soviet Government”. News of the execution stunned the 
outside world, but the flood of appeals and protests had no effect in 
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staying the hand of the executioners. Ex-Patriarch Tikhon had not 
yet come to trial. Under the leadership of Archbishop Antonin a new 
religious organization, the “Resurrection Church”, an offshoot of the 
“Living Church” which supplanted the Orthodox Church, was formed 
in September. Both parties were represented in the All-Russian 
Church Conclave which opened in Moscow April 29. On May 3 the 
Conclave unfrocked Patriarch Tikhon and expelled him from the 
Church as a traitor. The Conclave adopted the Gregorian Calendar 
for Church holidays; relics were retained but left open to public 
view. All monasteries not organized as communes were to be closed. 
—Trials of the churchmen were preceded by that of a number of 
Social Revolutionaries charged with counter-revolution. On August 7 
twelve of the fifteen leaders of the party were sentenced to death, but 
sentence was suspended on the express condition that all anti- 
Bolshevist activity should cease. — The exiled monarchists were still 
active and apparently hopeful. On August 9 Grand Duke Cyril, cousin 
of the late Czar, declared himself to be the guardian of the vacant 
throne of Russia. The “Supreme Council of the Russian Monarch- 
ists”, in the course of a five-day session in Paris in late November, 
duly “elected” Grand Duke Nicholas as successor of Czar Nicholas. 

The report of Herbert Hoover, Chairman of the American Relief 
Administration, to President Harding on July 1 showed that nearly 
$60,000,000 had been expended for relief of famine in Russia. At that 
time over 9,000,000 Russians were receiving American food. On Feb- 
ruary 10 the American Commission reported that more than 8,000,000 
would have to be carried through the year or else starve. A month 
later, however, the Soviet authorities reported that they were able to 
provide necessary relief for adults in the famine-stricken areas. The 
American Relief Administration at the time stated that it would pro- 
vide special foodstuffs for 3,000,000 children until the next harvest. 
(Cf. International Relations, pp. 1, 24, 25.) 

SCANDINAVIAN STATES.—In Denmark interest centered in the 
crisis and plans for reorganization of the Danske Landmandsbank 
(Danish Farmers’ Bank), the largest private bank in Scandinavia and 
Jewish financial mart. The crisis resulted from financing unsound 
enterprises and fantastic speculation in the German mark. Following 
the Bank’s reconstruction by the Rigsdag, Emil Gliickstadt was placed 
on trial as having been chiefly responsible for the catastrophe. Total 
unsecured liabilities amounted to $62,000,000; many fortunes were 
ruined. The Government’s handling of the bank affair and the dis- 
sension over regulation of imports, led to reconstruction of the cabi- 
net in October. M. Neergaard retained the premiership, but M. de 
Scavenius, Foreign Minister, was replaced by M. Cold; Minister of 
Defense, M. Bernsten, was replaced by M. Brorsen; Bernsten remain- 
ing in the cabinet without portfolio. Minister of Commerce, M. 
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Rothe, was succeeded by M. Christiansen. In November the Rigsdag 
adopted a far-reaching single tax. Due to reduced birth rate and 
higher death rate, the population of Denmark increased only 1.07% 
from July 1, 1921, to July 1, 1922 (3,283,000 to 3,318,000). Unemploy- 
ment was prevalent throughout the year, and in consequence emigra- 
tion was much greater than usual. Canada and South America were 
the countries favored by the new home-seekers. 

Conflict between Norway’s commercial interests in wine-producing 
countries and those who supported prohibition, resulted in a change 
of government on March 5. Otto B. Halvorsen headed the new cabi- 
net. As Minister of Foreign Affairs he selected C. M. Nuchelet; 
Labor, Cornelius Nuddelthon; Social Welfare, Odd Klingenberg, 
Finance, Abraham Berge; Churches, Ivar Saelen; Agriculture, Anders 
Venger; Defense, K. Wefring; Commerce, Rye Holmboe. The first 
important act of the new ministry was to secure abolition of prohibi- 
tion on heavy wines. On April 1 the Storthing passed a bill creating 
a state monopoly to take over importation and sale of all unprohibited 
alcoholic beverages.—In the death of Premier Halvorsen on May 23, 
the Conservative Party suffered an irreparable loss. M. Berge, Min- 
ister of Finance, took over the Premiership and Lagmand Rolfsen 
became Attorney-General. In its military budget, submitted January 
12, the Government asked for 32,950,000 kroner, a reduction of 3,880,- 
ooo over that of the previous year.—The Storthing on March 16 over- 
whelmingly rejected the Radical party’s proposal that the law for 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes be continued after April 1, 
the date of its expiration. Employers in the leading industries pro- 
posed on March 29 a ten to twenty per cent wage reduction. 

The result of October elections to the Provincial Councils in Sweden 
indicated a sharp decline in the strength of the Liberal party; their 
seats decreased in number from 291 to 192; the Communists gained 
(21 to 31) as did also the Social Democrats (322 to 346). The Left 
Wing Socialists lost five (29 to 24), the Agrarians five (146 to 141), 
and the Conservatives twenty-four (348 to 324). Only about one- 
third of the electorate voted. Complete returns for the prohibition 
plebiscite, held August 27, showed 930,655 opposed and 901,053 in 
favor of the proposition. Industrial depression and labor difficulties 
gripped the country during the greater part of the year. A deadlock 
over wages resulted in a lockout in paper and pulp industries on Jan- 
uary 209 affecting 30,000 workers. The trouble soon spread to the 
steel, lumber and shipping industries, and by March 1 approximately 
70,000 were out of employment. Rejection by the Riksdag of the 
Government’s proposal to distribute doles among the unemployed led 
to resignation of the Branting ministry on April 6. Conservatives 
opposed the measure, alleging that its adoption would strengthen 
the prolonged strikes. On April 20 M. Trygger, leader of the Con- 
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servatives, formed a purely Conservative cabinet as follows: Foreign 
Affairs, M. Heiderstierka; Justice, Prof. Ekeberg; Defense, M. Mal- 
buroth; Social Welfare, M. Malm; Finance, M. Beskow; Churches, 
M. Clason; Communications, M. Lubeck; Agriculture, M. Petterson; 
Commerce, Prof. Wohlin. The new cabinet found it exceedingly 
difficult to command a majority in the Riksdag—In November the 
Swedish national debt was officially reported to be 1,555,675,000 kro- 
ner, or 259 kroner per capita, and more than double the amount in 1913. 
SWITZERLAND. — Karl Scheurer, Vice-President of the Swiss 
Confederation in 1922, was elected President for 1923 by the Federal 
Assembly by 156 votes out of 210. Ernest Chauard was chosen Vice- 
President. On December 3 a proposed Socialist cumulative tax levy 
on capital was overwhelmingly defeated by a popular vote of 704,785 
a 





to 101,057. Fear that the measure might be approved caused many to 
transfer their accounts to other countries.— The Swiss budget for hi 


1923 showed an estimated deficit of 83,000,000 francs, the receipts 1) 
amounting to 425,000,000 and disbursements 508,000,000 francs. Mili- i 
tary expenses were reduced to 78,000,000 francs. — On January 23 it i 
was Officially announced that no less than 100,000 persons were out of 
employment. The Government on March 29 appropriated 500,000 Pl 
francs to assist these unemployed workers to emigrate to Canada.— j 


The project for a state alcoholic liquor monopoly was defeated by 
the Swiss people on June 3 by a vote of 452,772 to 250,741. 


VII. ASIA AND AFRICA 


CHINA.—Instead of progressing in the direction of national unifi- ‘ 
cation and sound constitutional government, China during the year al 
sank deeper into the mire of provincialism and financial chaos. After } 
winning a decisive victory over the arch-Tuchun (military governor), 
Chang Tso-lin (cf. last Recorp, p. 119), General Wu Pei-fu, hailed 


everywhere as a liberal, an anti-militarist, a scholar, and an ardent i 
believer in centralization, was apparently in a position to gratify the 4 
desire of every well-wisher of China. In the South Dr. Sun Yat-sen ha 
suffered defeat at the hands of one of his former generals, Chan if 
Chiung-ming, and in August indicated his willingness to cooperate at 
with Wu Pei-fu and Pekin. Under such favorable auspices the first ef 
Chinese Parliament to secure a legitimate quorum since 1917 convened ‘ 

on August 5. A new cabinet was selected with Dr. Wang Chung- ir 


huei as Premier; Dr. Wellington Koo, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 





and Lo Wen-kan, Minister of Finance. The proposal by Wu Pei-fu ; 
and President Li Yuan-hung that a constitution be adopted, brought Hf 
out the fact that the Parliament was highly factionalized, so much so is 
that practically no business of a constructive nature was transacted. { 
On November 14 Minister of Finance, Lo Wen-kan, signed a revision 
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of a pre-war German loan, transferring part of the money which he 
thus saved China to the Ministry of Communications to be used for 
redemption of railway bonds. A cabinet crisis arose in November. 
On November 18, at the instigation of Tsao Kun, a Tuchun who with 
his fellow-Tuchuns feared and opposed Wu Pei-fu and his program 
of reconstruction, the Finance Minister was arrested and two days 
later impeached by the House by a vote of 375 to 28. The cabinet 
thereupon resigned. On November 28 Premier Wang and Welling- 
ton Koo were also impeached under the pretext that they had partici- 
pated in signing the agreement. It was now clearly evident that the 
Tuchuns and their accomplices were determined to prevent the in- 
auguration of any system which promised to minimize their influence 
or power. That China might have a Government to sign the Kiao- 
chow territorial and Shantung railway agreements with Japan (cf. 
last RecorD, pp. 7-9), a temporary cabinet was formed on November 30 
with Wang Ta-hsieh as Premier and Minister of Finance, and Wang 
Chen-ting as Foreign Minister.—Kiao-chow was restored to China on 
December 10.—JIn selecting a new cabinet on December 3, General 
Chang Shao-tseng, a staunch Tsao Kun man, was selected as Premier. 
Parliament refused to confirm the nomination of Dr. Alfred Sze as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, the portfolio going to Wang-fu, educated 
in Japan and for a time an advisory member of the Japanese dele- 
gation to the Washington Conference. Plans of the militarists re- 
ceived a temporary check, however, when in March differences devel- 
oped between Premier Chang, Tsao-tsen and Tsao Kun. As a result 
Wang-fu surrendered the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, the office going 
to Wellington Koo, who, despite his treatment of a few months pre- 
vious, consented to serve. Finally on June 6 the Chang Tsao-tsen 
ministry resigned in a body. President Li Yuan-hung tried to re- 
organize it but to no avail. Just a week later the President himself 
was forced to flee from Pekin, thus leaving the militarists in full 
control. Apparently Wu Pei-fu and those he sponsored had for the 
time being been eclipsed. Hope for unification for the moment cen- 
tered in Sun Yat-sen. On February 21 he regained control of Canton 
where he again reestablished himself as head of the Government in 
South China. 

Lack of a strong central government was reflected during the year 
by the enormous increase in banditry. Kidnapping of a number of 
foreign missionaries by bandits in the province of Honan in Novem- 
ber brought forth a sharp protest from representatives of the foreign 
Powers. In December the Chinese government announced that ban- 
dits of the province of Shantung had received $100,000 on condition 
that they refrain from violence after withdrawal of the Japanese. The 
next month it was reported that bandit hordes in Hupeh province 
were capturing missionaries and holding them as hostages. The 
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climax was reached when on May 6 the Shanghai-Peking express 
was derailed in Shantung and thirty-six foreign passengers, the major- 
ity Americans, with one hundred native passengers, were carried to 
the hills where they were held for a $1,000,000 ransom. On May 12 
Peking and the Powers agreed to fix responsibility for the act. The 
captives were subsequently released unharmed. During the year the 
Government bitterly complained that the sale of arms to Tuchuns 
and bandits did not ease its problem. On March 5 the Foreign Office 
protested against the sale of $5,000,000 worth of arms and ammunition 
by Italy to Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian war-lord.—Finances also re- 
flected China’s desperate condition. Just before his arrest and im- 
peachment Lo Wen-kan showed that the national debt had mounted to 
$950,000,000 gold, to say nothing of the unsecured railway obligations. 
He also stated that the monthly expenditures for 1922 were averaging 
$4,500,000 gold, while receipts were only $115,000 per month. Each 
month $3,000,000 went for military purposes. On February 2 the 
Powers (United States, Great Britain, France, Japan) submitted a 
joint note on the critical condition of Chinese finances, urgently ad- 
vising that the Government use receipts expected from the new 
tariff (cf. last Recorp, p. 7) in payment of its foreign obligations and 
thus prevent their appropriation by self-seeking military governors. 
The British Government on March 30 decided to cancel what was still 
due it on account of the Boxer indemnity.—Some notion of the in- 
creased trade between the United States and China was indicated 
when in December the United States Chamber of Commerce reported 
that the number of firms doing business with China increased from 
136 in 1914 to 412 in 1921, and the number of persons from 4365 to 
8230. In June Americans of long residence in China reported that 
conditions were now the worst they had been since the Boxer up- 
rising in 1900. Following withdrawal of President Li Yuan-hung the 
American Association in China cabled Secretary Hughes demanding 
protection for American citizens and praying that the Washington 
government would take immediate steps to prevent loss of American 
prestige and business in China. 

EGYPT. — The establishment of a stable government, suppression 
of lawlessness and the question of the Sudan were the principal prob- 
lems faced by the Egyptians during their first year of independence. 
On July 23 the British Government, through General Allenby, High 
Commissioner at Cairo, addressed a strong note to the Egyptian gov- 
ernment voicing alarm at the frequent occurrence of outrages against 
British officials, officers and soldiers, and the failure of the Govern- 
ernment to punish the guilty parties. The note intimated that if the 
outrages continued the British Government would be compelled to 
reconsider its attitude toward Egypt. The acts to which the High 
Commissioner referred were, for the most part, committed by the 
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Zaghlulists and Extreme Nationalists who resented the continued 
presence of British officials or soldiery in Egypt. On August 14 
seven Zaghlulists were found guilty of sedition and condemned to 
death by a British military court; the sentence, however, was com- 
muted to penal servitude for seven years and a fine of $5,000 each. 
Less than a month later it was announced that Zaghlul Pasha had 
been transferred from the Seychelles to Gibraltar because the climate 
of the islands had impaired his health. In January Lord Allenby 
issued a proclamation to the effect that any person who witnessed an 
attempt on the life of a British subject, or possessed information 
likely to facilitate discovery of the author of outrages, and who failed 
to inform the police, would be tried by a military court and, if con- 
victed, would be liable to the death penalty. But in spite of this 
threat bomb-throwing continued during the year—QOn March 5 the 
leading members of the Zaghlulist party were arrested and Zaghlulist 
and other extreme nationalist newspapers suspended. Before the 
month ended, however, the British not only agreed to withdraw their 
charges against members of the Zaghlulist Executive Committee, but 
released Zaghlul Pasha from captivity at Gibraltar—After a prolonged 
but futile struggle on the part of the reactionaries to amend the Con- 
stitution as drafted by the Royal Commission, so as to make the sov- 
ereign an absolute monarch, the document was duly signed by the 
King on April 19. Article 1 declared Egypt to be a sovereign state, free 
and independent, the government a hereditary monarchy, the official 
religion Islam, and the official language Arabic. Article 19 provided 
for free and compulsory education. All powers were declared to 
emanate from the nation. Legislative power was to be exercised by 
the King concurrently with the Senate and the Chamber, but the King 
and Chamber alone had the right to levy and increase taxes. Suc- 
cession to the throne was to be hereditary in the family of Mohammed 
Ali. The King had power to return any bill to Parliament for re- 
newed examination, but if voted by a two-thirds majority in each 
house the bill would become law. The Chamber of Deputies was to 
be composed of members elected by universal suffrage, one deputy 
for every 60,000 inhabitants; the age limit was made thirty years and 
elections are to be held every five years. Two-fifths of the members 
of the Senate were to be nominated by the King and three-fifths 
elected, one senator for every 180,000 inhabitants; the age limit was 
forty years and the term of office ten years. No member of Parlia- 
ment while a member of the Chamber was permitted to accept honors 
or decorations, except military orders. The King was given authority 
to declare war and peace, but an offensive war required consent of 
Parliament; and peace treaties and alliances were to be subject to 
ratification by Parliament. While the King nominated and dismissed 
ministers, they were responsible to the Chamber. The King could 
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dissolve the Chamber and nominate and recall diplomatic representa- 
tives at the suggestion of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. No con- 
cession or monopoly was to be granted except by law and for a 
limited period. Parliament had no right to interfere with budgetary 
provisions relating to international engagements. The law liquidating 
the ex-Khedive’s estates and providing for the restriction of his rights 
was given constitutional character. The Constitution in no way 
affected Egypt’s obligations toward foreign countries, the rights of 
foreigners legally acquired in Egypt, or recognized usages and treaties. 
Nor did it mention the predominant position claimed by England in 
regard to the foreign relations of Egypt and the military protection 
of the Suez Canal. The question of Sudan was also left unsettled. 
There was no provision guaranteeing a minimum representation of 
the minorities—Copts, Syrians and Jews. Ina manifesto the National- 
ists (Zaghlulists) condemned the new Constitution because, they said, 
the frontiers were left undefined; it contained no articles concerning 
individual liberty, freedom of meeting, and freedom of speech and 
press.—The question of the new Constitution and that of the Sudan 
were largely responsible for ministerial changes. On November 30 
the Sarwat ministry (cf. last Recorp, p. 82) resigned, a new cabinet 
being selected the following day under the leadership of Tewfik 
Nessim Pasha, a former Premier. When, however, Nessim agreed 
with the British that two clauses in the new Constitution asserting 
the sovereignty of Egypt over the Sudan be omitted, he was savagely 
attacked by the press, which condemned him for surrendering to an 
“Allenby ultimatum”. He resigned on February 5. After a month of 
crises and political juggling, a new ministry was formed on March 15 
by Yehia Ibrahim Pasha, who became Prime Minister and Minister 
of Interior. The other portfolios follow: Foreign Affairs, Heshmat 
Pasha; Education, Tawfik Rifaat Pasha; Communications, Ziwar 
Pasha; Finance, Muhir Pasha; Pious Foundations, Ahmed Ali Pasha; 
Public Works, Hafez Hassan Pasha; War, Mahmud Azmi Pasha; 
Justice, Ahmed Zulifikar Pasha; Agriculture, Fauzi Bey Motei.— By 
the electoral law signed April 30 every Egyptian was accorded the 
vote, though neither the Constitution nor the law defined who was 
an Egyptian. The governor of each province was made responsible 
for the secrecy of the ballot and liberty of suffrage. All political 
articles or reports must be signed by the authors and editors, and 
severe penalties were provided for illegalities at elections. 

JAPAN —Withdrawal from Siberia (cf. supra, p. 25) made possible 
a reduction in army expenditures of 20,200,000 yen. A general plan 
for army reduction announced in August involved 60,000 men, effect- 
ing an annual saving of 40,000,000. According to this plan 2200 com- 
missioned officers were to be discharged by August 1924 on allow- 
ances equal to two years’ pay. In conformity with the Washington 
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agreement for reduction of armaments, the naval budget for the year 
ending March, 1924, called for 276,000,000 yen as against 393,662,000 
for the previous year. In January Premier Kato emphatically denied 
the statement attributed to him to the effect that in case other powers 
(France and Italy) failed to ratify the Washington Conference agree- 
ments, America, Great Britain and Japan would form a treaty in 
accordance with a pre-arranged understanding. On August 7 Vis- 
count Uchida, Japanese Foreign Minister, notified United States Am- 
bassador Warren that the Washington treaties had been officially 
approved by Prince Hirohito, the Regent. The first convention of 
the Japanese Federation of All Labor Unions was attended by 96 
delegates from 62 unions, and 200 delegates from Socialist organiza- 
tions. — Government expenditures for encouragement of emigration 
were cut to 20,000 yen for the current year. This curtailment was 
interpreted as indicative of the difficulty of finding countries in which 
the Japanese would be welcome. In the Diet on March 10 the Gov- 
ernment declared that few Japanese were willing to go to South 
America.—The Privy Council on December 29 adopted a resolution 
condemning “the weak policy of the cabinet toward China”. This 
was followed in February 20 by resolutions from the House of Peers 
calling upon the Kato ministry to “consolidate its diplomatic policy”, 
which was characterized as “retrogressive and weak”. The Diet, 
however, expressed confidence in the Government. In discussing a 
Chinese proposal that Japan abrogate the Chino-Japanese Treaty of 
1915, the Foreign Minister declared on March 11 that any such action 
was out of the question. A public movement known as the National 
League of Japan was launched on March 28 to oppose any such move 
from whatever quarter it emanated.—Wild scenes followed the defeat 
on March 2 of the Universal Suffrage Bill after the Premier had 
stated that the Government was considering an extension of the 
suffrage. A motion from the Opposition to impeach the Government 
precipitated such riotous scenes that the Diet was prorogued.—Early 
in February M. Masanoa Hanihara was chosen to succeed Baron 
Shidehara as Ambassador to the United States.—General Kuroki, one 
of Japan’s most famous warriors, died February 4. 
TURKEY.—Under the leadership of Mustapha Kemal, Turkey dur- 
ing the year made remarkable progress in the direction of regenera- 
tion. In this she was very materially aided by the continued jeal- 
ousies among the Great Powers, the collapse of the Greek imperial- 
istic movement, and the encouragement of Mohammedans the world 
over. On July 12 the Nationalist Assembly elected Rauf Bey as Prime 
Minister; Abdullah Azmy Bey, Minister of Religious Affairs; Fevzi 
Pasha, Chief of General Staff; Kiazim Karabekir Pasha, War; Yusuf 
Kemal Bey, Foreign Affairs; Reshad Bey, Public Works; Mahud 
Essad, Food; Jellah-Ed-Din, Justice; Fuad Bey, Health; Vehbi Bey, 
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Education; Hassan Fehmi, Finance; Ata Bey, Interior. Five m@ém- 
bers of this cabinet were members of the Turkish Committee of 
Union and Progress (“ Young Turks”). The Empire and the Sultan- 
ate were swept away and Turkey became a republic in every respect 
except name when, on November 1, the Angora Assembly decreed 
their abolition and established a “Government of the People and 
Peasants”. At the same time the Ottoman Caliphate was stripped 
of all temporal authority, although it was provided that the Caliph 
should continue to be chosen from the royal family. Subsequently 
Abdul Medjid Effendi, former Crown Prince, was elected to the office. 
The deposed Sultan, Mohammed VI, at first was not inclined to 
yield; on November 16, however, he with the members of his cabinet 
were accused of treason and ordered brought to trial. The next day 
the ex-Sultan made a hasty departure on a British warship. On 
April 16 he issued a proclamation appealing to the Moslem world to 
ignore the Assembly’s act separating the Caliphate and the Sultanate. 
The following day the Assembly enacted a law condemning as high 
treason all agitation in favor of restoring the Sultanate. Meanwhile 
eight of the leading Turkish opponents of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, including Ali Rachid Bey, former Minister of Justice, General 
Emin Pasha and Colonel Fettah Bey, were hanged at Angora. Other 
prominent Turks, including Tewfik Pasha, former Grand Vizier, 
Mustapha Sabri, and General Suleiman Sherif Pasha, fled to Egypt. 
In outlining his program for the ensuing year Mustapha Kemal, on 
March 1, emphasized the importance of not contracting foreign loans 
and of strengthening Turkey’s relations with her neighbors, particu- 
larly Afghanistan and Persia. Turkish history and geography must 
henceforth be taught in all foreign schools in Turkey, instructors for 
these subjects being approved by the Government.—In May it was 
announced that control of the Anatclian Railway had passed into the 
hands of a British syndicate composed of five of the leading banking 
institutions of London and backed by the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
pany. (Cf. International Relations, p. 11.) 

OTHER ASIATIC AND AFRICAN STATES. —In Afghanistan 
the Amir made determined efforts to induce the Afridis, Mohmands 
and other frontier tribes to keep peace with their neighbors.——The Far 
Eastern Republic was incorporated into Russia (cf. supra, pp. 25, 110). 
—The proposed United States loan of $5,000,000 to Liberia, approved 
by President Harding (cf. last Recorp, p. 124), failed to pass the 
United States Senate. Senator Borah speaking against the measure 
declared that more than $1,000,000 of the loan would go to pay New 
York bankers for old bonds of Liberia. J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., and the National City Bank, three banking houses men- 
tioned by Senator Borah, denied that they had any interest in the 
proposed loan.—In the hope of remedying her financial situation, 
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characterized by inadequate revenue, an archaic system of taxation 
and wasteful expenditure, Persia on August 15 contracted with Dr. A. 
C. Millspaugh, Economic Advisor of the United States State Depart- 
ment, to act as Administrator General of the finances of Persia. Un- 
rest due to the apparent maladministration of affairs led to formation 
of a new cabinet by Mustowfi El Mamalek on February 15. This 
Radical cabinet, as it was known, consisted almost entirely of mem- 
bers of the younger generation and was strongly nationalistic. Early 
in June, however, it was forced out of office—(For colonial posses- 
sions and mandates, cf. British Empire, Belgium, France, Italy, etc., 
supra.) 
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